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[From the Essex (Salem) Register.] 
WHITTIER’S REPLY 
To the Editors of the Jeffersonian and Times, 
Richmond, (Va.) [No. 2.] 





GENTLEMEN :-— } 

The abolitionists of the North have been | 
grossly misrepresented. In attacking the 
‘ysteta of slavery, they have never recommen- | 


i 


ied any measure or measures conflicting with | 
the Constitution of the U.S. 

They have never sought to excite or en-| 
courage aspirit of rebellion among the slaves: 
on the contrary they would hold any such at- | 
tempt, by whomsoever made, in utter and stern | 
adh rrence, 


All the leading abolitionists of my acquaint- 
ance are from principle opposed to war of all | 
kinds—believing that the benefits of no war | 
Whatever can compensate for the sacrifice of 
one human life by violence. 

Consequently they would be the first to de- | 
precate any physical interference with your | 
‘lave system on the part of the General Gov- 
ermment. 

They are, without exception, opposed to 
‘ny political interposition of the Government, 
in regard to slavery as it exists in the States. 
Por although they feel and see that the cank- 
erof the moral disease is affeeting all parts of 
ine Confederacy, they believe that the remedy 
‘8 with yourselves alone. Any such inter- 
ference, they would consider unlawful and un- 
constitutional—and the exercise of unconsti- 
tutional power, although sanctioned by the 
majority of a republican government, they be- 
lieve to be a tvranny as monstrous and as 
odious as the despotism of a Turkish Sultan. 

Having made this disclaimer on the’ part of 
myself and my friends, let me inquire from 
Whence this charge of advocating the inter- 
ference of the General Government with the 
sovereign jurisdiction of the States, has arisen ? 
Will you, gentlemen—-will the able editors of 


| Providence of Goa, to which His Holy and 


| slaveholder in a continuance of his system: 


| nocent child a slave, is a Tnrer and a Ros- 


| cause, as Christians, we find no authority for 


| 1800 being 32,604. 
| 046—an increase of 75 per cent. 


the slave trade and the rights of man. 
‘ benevolent impulse extended to the slave 


cope explain? For myself I have sought in 
vain among the writings of our ‘ Northern 
Enthusiasts,’ and among the speeches of 
Northern statesnien and politicians, for some 
grounds for the accusation. 
The doctrine, such as it is, does not belong 
tous. I think it may be traced kome to the 
South—to Virginia—to her Convention of | 
1829—to the speech of Ex-President Monrog, | 
on the white basis question. | 
‘ As to Emancipation,’ said that distinguished son of | 
your State, ‘if ever that should take place, it cannot be | 
done by the State—1tT MUST BE DONE BY THE | 
UNION,’ 
Again. 


‘1f Emancipation can ever be effected, it can ONLY | 
be done with THE AID OF THE GENERAL GOVERN- 


MENT, 

Gentlemen, you are welcome to your doc- 
trine. It has no advocates among the aboli- 
tionists of New-England. 

We aim to overthrow slavery by the moral 
influence of an enlightened public sentiment: 

By a clear and fearless exposition of the 
euiLt of holding property in man: 

By analyzing the true nature of slavery and 
boldly rebuking sin: 

By a general dissemination of the truths of 
Political Economy, in regard to free and slave 
labor: 

By appeals from the pulpit to the consciences 
of men: 

By the powerful influence of the public 
press : 

By the formation of Societies whose object 
shall be to oppose the principle of slavery by 
such means as are consistent with our obliga- 
tions to Law, Religion and Humanity : 

By elevating, by means of education and 
sympathy, the character of the free people of 
color among us. 

Our testimony against slavery is the same 
which has uniformly and with so much success 
been applied to prevailing iniquity in all ages 
ofthe world—the Truths of Divine Revelation. 

Believing that there can be nothing in the | 


Eternal Law is not strictly appiicable, we | 
maintain that no circumstances can justify the 


That the fact that this system did not orig- 
inate with the present generation is no apology 
for retaining it—inasmuch as crime cannot be 
entailed ; and no one is under a necessity of 
sinning because others have done so before 
him: 

That the domestic slave trade is as repugnant 
to the laws of God, and should be as odious in 
the eyes of a Christian community, as the 
foretgn: 

That the black child born in a slave planta- | 
tion is not ‘an entailed article of property ;’ | 
and, that the white man who makes of that in- 


BpeER—Sstealing the child as the sea-pirate stole 
its father! ni 
We do not talk of gradual abolition, be- 


advocating a gradual relinquishment of sin. 
We say to slaveholders—t Repent NOW—to 
day—IMMEDIATELY ;’—just as we say to 
the intemperate— Break off from your vice at 
once—touch not—taste not—handle not—from 
henceforth forever.’ 

Besides, the plan of gradual abolition has 
been tried in this country and the West Indies 
and found wanting. It has been in operation 
in our slave States ever since the Declaration 
of Independence, and its resylts are before the 
nation. Let us see. 

In 1790 there were in the slave states south 
of the Potomac and the Ohio 20,415 /ree blacks. 
Their increase for the ten years following was 
at the rate of 60 per cent,—this number in 
In 1810 there were 58,- 
This com- 
paratively Jarge increase was in 4 great mea- 
sure owing to the free discussions going on in 
England and in this country on the gaa 

1e 


masters, and manumissions were frequent. 
But the salutary impression died away, the 
hand of oppression closed again upon its vic- 
tims; and the increase for the period of 20 
years 1810, to 1830, was only 77 per cent— 
about one half of what it was in the ten years 
from 1800 to 1810. And this is the practical 
result of the much-lauded plan of gradual 
abolition : 

In 1790, in the states above-mentioned, 
there were only 550,604 slaves: but in 1830, 
there were One MiLLion EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-FOUR THOUSAND AND NINETY 
ge1igHt! And this, too, is gradual abolition. 

‘ What then!’ perhaps you will ask, ‘do you ex- 
pect to overthrow our whole slave system at once oc 
to turn loose to day two millions of negroes 2’ 

No—gentlemen—we expect no such thing. 
Enough for us if in the spirit of fraternal duty 
we point to your notice the commands of God : 
—if we urge you by every cherished remem- 
brance of common sacrifices upon a common 
altar—by every consideration of humanity, 
justice and expediency to BEGIN NOW— 
without a moment’s delay, to break away from 
your miserable system :—to begin the work of 


_Trath—plain, simple and perfect. 
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short-sighted political expediency may chance 
to dictate. 

Such is our doctrine of immediate emancipa- 
lion. A doctrine founded on God’s eternal 
The doc- 
trine of immediate, unprocrastinated repent- 
ance applied to the sin of slavery. 

Of this doctrine, and of our plan for carry" 
ing it into effect, | have given an exposition, 
with the most earnest regard to the truth. Does 
either embrace any thing false, fanatical or 
unconstitutional? Do they afford a reason- 
able pretext for your fierce denunciations of 
your Northern brethren? Do they furnish 
occasion for your newspaper chivalry, your 
stereotyped demonstrations of Southern mag- 
nanimity and Yankee meanness—tiings, let 
me say, unworthy of Virginians—degrading 
to yourselves—insulting to as. 

Genilemen, it is too late for Virginia with 
all her lofty intellect and nobility of feeling, 





to defend and advocate the principle of slavery. | 
The death-like silence, which, fos nearly two 
centuries brooded over her execrable system | 
has been broken ; light is pouring in upon the | 
minds of her citizens;—Truth is abroad 
‘searching out and overturning the lies of the | 
age.” A moral reformation has been already 
awakened, and it cannot now be drugged to 
sleep by the sophistries of detected sin. <A 
thousand intelligences are at work in her land 
—a thousand of her noblest hearts are glow- 
ing with the redceming spirit of that true phi- 
lanthropy, which is moving all the world. No, 
gentlemen, light is spreading from the hills of 
Western Virginia to the extremest East. 
You cannot arrest its progress. It is search- 
ing the consciences ; it is exercising the rea- 
son; it is appealing to the noblest character- 
istics of intelligent Virginians. It is no Ml 
eign influence. From every abandoned plan- 
tation, where the profitless fern and thistle 
have sprung up under the heel of slavery— 
from every falling mansion of the master, 
through whose windows the fox may look out 
securely, and over whose henrthstone the thin 
grass 18 creeping—a warning Voice is sinking 
deeply into all hearts, not imbruted by avarice, 
indolence, and the lust of power. 

Abolitionist as [ am—the intellectual char- 
acter of Virginia has no warmer admirer, than 
myself. Her great names—her moral trophies 
—the glories of her early day, the still proud 
and living testimonials of her mental power, I 
freely acknowledge and strongly appreciate. 
And, believe me, it is with no other feelings 
than those of regret and heartfelt sorrow that 
I speak plainly of her great error—her giant 
crime—a crime which ts visibly calling down 
upon her the curse of an offended Deity. 

jut I cannot forget that upon some of the 
most influential and highly favored of her sons 
rests the responsibility at the present time of 
sustaining this fearful iniquity. Blind to the 
signs of the times—careless of the wishes of 
thousands of their white fellow citizens, and 
of the manifold wrongs of the black man— 














they have dared to excuse—defend—nay eu- 
ogise the black abominations of slavery. | 
Against the tottering ark of the Idol these | 
strong men have placed their shoulders. That | 
ark must fall—that idol must be cast down :— 
what then will be the fate of their supporters ? 
When the Convention of 1829 had gathered 
in its splendid galaxy of talents, the great 
names of Virginia, the friends of civil liberty 
turned their eyes towards it in the earnest | 
hope and confidence that it would adopt some 
measures in regard to Slavery, worthy of the 
high character of its members and of the age 
in which they lived. I need not say how 
deep and bitter was our disappointment. West- 
ern Virginia indeed spoke on that occasion, 
through some of her delegates, the words of 
truth and humanity. But their counsels and 


warnings were unavailing: the majority turn- | 


ed away to listen to the bewildering eloquence 
of Leigh and Upshur and Randolph, as they 
desecrated their great intellects to the defence 
of that system of oppression under which the 
whole land is groaning. ‘The memorial of the 
citizens of Augusta County bearing the signa- 
tures of many slaveholders, placed the evils of 
slavery in a strong light before the Convention. 
Its facts and arguments could only be arbitra- 
rily thrust aside and wantonly disregarded— 
they could not be disproved. ; 

‘Ina political point of view,’ says the Memorial, ‘we 
esteem SLAvERY an evil greater than the aggregate 
of all the other evils which beset us, and we are per- 
‘3 willing to bear our proportion of the burden of 
removing it. We ask further, what is the evil of any 
such alarm as our proposition may excite in minds un- 
necessurily jealous, compared with that of the FATAL 
CATASTROPHE which ultimately awaits our country, 
and the general depravation of manners which slavery 
has already produced and is producing ?’ 


I cannot forbear giving one more extract 
from this paper. The Memorialists state their 
belief, 


‘That the labor of slaves is vastly Yess productive 
than that of freemen ; that it therefore requires a lar- 
ger space to furnish subsistence for a given number of 
the former than of the latter; that the employment of 
the former necessarily excludes that of the Patter : that 
hence our population, white and black, averages sev- 
enteen, when it ought and would ander other cireum- 
stances, average, a3 in New-England, at least sixty to 
a square mile—that the possession and management 
of slaves form a source of endless vexation and mis- 
ery in the house, and of waste and ruin on the farm; 








moral reformation, as God commands you to 








the U.S, Telegraph and the Columbian Teles- 





begin—not as selfishness or worldly policy or 





that the youth of the country are growing up with a 
contempt of steady industry, as a low and servile 


thing, which contempt induces idleness and ail its at- 
tendant effeminacy, vice, and worthlessness :—that tbe 
waste of the procucts of the land—nay of, the land it- 
self, is bringing poverty on all its inhabitants ;—that 
this poverty and the sparseness of population cither 
prevent the institution of schools throughout the coun- 


try, or keep them in a most Janguid and inefficient con- 


dition j—aud, that the same causes most obvieusly par- 
alyse ali ourschemes and efforts for the useful improve- 
ment of the country.’ 

Gentiemen—you have only to look around 
you to know that this picture has been drawn 
with the pencil of Truth. What has made 
desolate and sterile one of the loveliest re- 
gions of the whole Earth? What mean the 
signs of wasteful neglect—of long improvi- 
dence around you ;—the half-finished mansion 
already falling into decay—the broken down 
enclosures—the weed-grown garden-— the 
slave hut open to the clements—the hill sides 
galled and naked—the ficlds below them run 
over with briar and fern? Is all this in the 
ordinary course of Nature? Has man hus- 
banded well the good gilts of God, and are 
they nevertheless passing from him, by a pro- 
cess of deterioration over which he has 
control ? No, gentlemen. For more than 
England has yielded its annual tribute, and it 
still lies green and luxuriazt beneath the sun 
of our brief summer. ‘The nerved and ever- 
exercised arm of free labor has changed a land- 
scape wild and savage as the night-scenery of 
Salvator Rosa into one of pastoral beauty— 
the -abode of independence and happiness. 


Under a similar system of economy and indus- | 


try, how would Virginia—rich with Nature’s 
prodigal blessings—have worn at this time 
over all her territory, the smiles of plenty— 
the charms of rewarded iudustry!’ What a 
change would have been manifest in your 
whole character? Freemen in the place of 
slaves—industry, reputable*—economy, a vir- 
tue—dissipation despised—emigration unnec- 
essary ! 

All this you will say comes too late: the 


curse is upon you; the evil in the vitals of 
your Stitate—tie dcovietian widening?) day by 


day. No—it is nol too late. There are ele- 
ments in the Virginian character capable of 
meeting the danger, extreme as itis, and turn- 
ing it aside. Could you but forget for atime 
partisan contests and unprofitable _ political 
speculations, you might successfully meet the 
dangerous exigencies of your State with those 
efficient remedies which the spirit of the age 
suggests: you might, and that too without 
pecuniary loss, relinquish your claim to human 
beings as slaves; and employ them as free la- 


[From the Christian Mirror.] 
LETTER FROM REV. BERIAH GREEN. 
|  Hestern Reserve College, April 12, 1833. 
My DEAR BROTHER Cummings, 

‘The Christian Mirror for April 4, has just 
,come into tay hands. | thank you for insert- 
, ing my letter to the editor of the Liberator; 
and thus permitting me to speak, on a subject 
| ost interesting to my heart, to your readers, 
, ainong whora are some of the dearest friends: 
| 1 have ever been permitted to embrace. May 
' Jesus Christ, their Lord and mine, enrich them’ 
, With the choicest benefit’ of his providence’ 
and the best gifts of his grace !—I rejoice, my 


| 


dear brother, that you are able to subscribe to’ 
_the doctrines, ‘abstractly considered,’ which 
_ the letter maintains, as undoubtedly correct. 
| 1 will not believe on slight evidence, that you 
can syinpathize with those writers, who sneer- 
ingly oppose abstract doctrines to matters of 
‘fact. You will, I think, regard them, when 
| ‘correct,’ as comprehensive expressions of 
large masses of facts, skilfully arranged and 


PO | classified, on the ground of analogies, which 
{they are perceive e 
| two centuries the cold and rocky soil of New bee Sha; roctred to Sur w cath otbex 


Under the government of God, moreover, you 
will I think agree with me, that no truth is 
the less practical for being abstract. Tho 
very elements of all such truths consist in 
facts ; they must therefore, in all their length 
and breadth, and bearings, be applicable to 
the coacerns of real life. If this be so, my 
, dear brother, the abstract doctrines, to. which 





| you subscribe, as ‘doubtless correct,’ on so 
| Important a subject as that, which my letter 
introduces, may demand something more of 
you than a bare assent. I take home to my 
inmost soul the suggestion, which you make, 
that 1 ‘owe to the public some other demon- 
stration of my sincerity than words, words, 
words!’ I bless you, my brother, in the name’ 
of the Lord, for admonishing me to make ex- 
hausting efforts and heavy sacrifices to ad- 
vance the cause, I have undertaken to defend: 


It is a cause to which I desire to devote. eos 
sesus Unrist, farm and soul’ to my dying 


hour. I have lately felt unutterable throes in 
comtemplating the condition and prospects of 
my colored brethren. And he, who teaches 
me most clearly how I may best subserve 
their interests, and urges me most impressive- 
ly to toil for their benefit is the friend, on 
whom I will invoke the richest spiritual bles- 
sings. Again, I thank you for your admoni- 
tion; and if you see me loiter ‘in my race,’ 
let your righteous hand ‘smite me.’ 

But are you sure, brother Cummings, that 





borers, under such restraint and supervision as 
their present degraded condition may render 
necessary. Inthe language of one of your 
own citizens, ‘it is useless for you to attempt 
to linger on the skirts of the age which is de- 
parting. The action of existing causes and 
principles is steady and progressive. It can- 
not be retarded, unless you would blow out all 
the moral Jights around you; and if you re- 
fuse to keep up with it, you will be towed in 
the wake, whether you will or not.’ 

The late noble example of the eloquent 
statesman of Roanoke—the manumission of 
his slaves—speaks volumes to his political 
friends. Inthe last hour of his existence— 
when his soul was struggling from his broken 
tenement,—his latest effort was the confirma- 
tion of this generous act ef a former period. 
Light rest the turf upon him beneath his own 
patrimonial oaks! The prayers of many hearts 
made happy by his benevolence shall linger 
over his grave and bless it. 

Gentlemen—in concluding these letters, let 
me once more assure you that I entertain to- 
wards you and your political friends none oth- 
er than kindly feelings. If I have spoken at 
all with apparent harshness, it has been of 
principles rather than of men. But I depre- 
cate no censure. Conscious of the honest and 
patriotic motives which have prompted their 
avowal, I cheerfully leave my sentiments to 
their fate. Despised and contemned as they 
may be, I believe they cannot be gainsaid. 
Sustained by the truth as it exists in Nature 
and Revelation, sanctioned by the prevailing 
spirit of the age, they are yet destined to work 
outthe political and moral regeneretion of our 
country. The opposition which they meet 
with does not dishearten me. In the lofty 
confidence of John Milton, I believe, that, 
‘though all the winds of doctrine be let loose 
upon the Earth, so Truru be among them, we 
need not fear. Let herand Faisenoop grap- 
ple ; whoever knew her to be put to the worst 
in a free and open encounter ?’ 

Believe me, gentlemen, your friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Haverhill, (Mass.) 29th of 7th Mo. 1833. 


* A late Virginia member of Congress described the 
Virginia slaveholder as follows: ‘He is an Eastern 


Virginian whose good fortune it has been to have been | 


born wealthy, and to have become a profound _politi- 
tician at twenty-one without study or labor. This in- 
dividual, from birth and habit, is above all labor and 
exertion. He never moves a finger for any useful pur- 
pose—he lives on the labor of his slaves, and even this 
labor he is too proud and indolent to direct in person. 
While he is at his ease, a mercenary with a whip in 
his-hand drives his slaves in the field. Their dinner, 
consisting of a few scraps and lean bores, is eaten in 
the burning sun. They have no time to go to a shade 
and be refreshed : such easement is reserved for the 
horses —Speech of Hon. P. P. Doddridge in H. of 
Del. 1829. 
+ Speech in Virginia Legislature, 1852. 


consistency requires me to go ‘in person’ and 
teach the doctrine of my letter to slavehold- 
ers? J take you to be serious in the sugges- 
tions, which you make on this point; for I 
cannot believe, that like many others, you’ 
would on such a subject allow yourself to’ 
sneer. Let me frankly state for your consid- 
eration some of the diffieulties, which embar- 
rass me, when I think of yielding to your 
suggestions, 

I suppose, that among the inhabitants of 
India, ‘it is not probable that there was one 
in a thousand, who viewed his relation to the 
Law of God in the same light in which the’ 
Savior viewed it. And yet ‘He would not 


kill him.’ John 7: 1. From the example of 
the Savior, I infer, that the deadly hostility 
which a people are known to cherish to any 
class of teachers, forbids those teachers to ex- 
pose themselves to their malignity and violence 
The experience of those, who in the midst 
of slaveholders and at a distance from them, 
have upheld the rights of the oppressed slave, 
| but teo clearly shows what forms of violence 
‘the malignity of Southern men-stealers would 
be likely to assume, if they could lay their 
| hands upon their reprovers. Why was Mr. 
| Garrison thrust into a dungeon in Baltimore ? 
| Why did the highest executive authority of 
| Georgia set a price upon his head ?—But am 
I reminded, that according to my doctrine, we 
are to perform our duty, irrespective of any 
apprehended consequences? Thisis the doc- 
| trine, to which on every — in which I 
am interested, I hope cordially to subscribe. 
But are my responsibilities in any case to be 
twisted into the same line with the responsi- 
bilities of others? It is the duty of the slave- 
holder without delay and at all events, to re- 
fuse obedience to os law, which may require 
him to hold his unoffending brother in chai 
Am I bound, therefore, to visit ‘in 
every slaveholder, and to urge upon 
science the obligations which require ; 
break the yoke, he has placed upon his broth- 
er’s neck? This will not be pretended. I 
am bound, in the station which the Saviour 
| has allotted me and by such methods as his 
| wisdom approves, to exert whatever influence 









Ne 





_Ican, to hold up the entire system of slave- 
|holding to universal abhorrence, scorn, and 
_execration. And this I resolve, by the grace 
| of God, to do. 

Are the ‘words, words, words’ of your 
|‘ warm-hearted and eloquent friend’ to be re- 
garded by the ‘ public’ as a contemptible ‘ de- 
'monstration of his sincerity,’ when he employs 
his pen in behalf of down-trodden humanity ? 
| And what if he should visit the South, and 
‘employ his tongue in promoting the same 
‘cause? Would any thing but ‘words, words, 


walkin Jewry, because the Jews sought to 


person”? — 
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THE LIBERATOR. 




















words,’ (however animated and eloquent—to 
refer to your own too favorable description of 
him) fall from his lips? Will you, as an edi- 
tor, maintain the doctrine that printed words 
are mere smoke, while spoken words only can 
have weight and force? And yet ‘ words, 
words, words, printed and published in Mas- 
sachusetts, by a man, whose honorable dis- 
tinction it is ta be hated, traduced, and exe- 
crated by ail the friends and apologists ol 
slaveholding from Georgia to Maine, have 
made tyrants writhe and quake. They have 
fallen ike thunderclaps upon the ears.of dis- 
tant governors in their chairs, and legislators | 
in the senate houses. Long mayest thou live, | 
unflinching champion of equal rights, to plead, | 
as thou hast plead inthe cause of bleeding | 


; 


humanity ! 
‘T leve thee with a brother's love— 
I feel my pulses thrill, 
‘To mark thy spirit soar above ‘ 
The clouds of human ill. j 
My heart hath leaped to answer thine. 
And echo back thy words, 
As leaps the warrior’s at the shine 
And clash of kindred swords.”* 


Did not the editor of the Mirror unite with | 


his brethren in exposing and denouncing the | 


| 


abominations of the Georgia Legisiature,which 
Jately subjected some of our brethren, both 
white and red, to wanton indignities and cruel 
wrongs—unworthy, however, to be compared 
with the insults and injuries, which thousands 
of our colored brethren, every day experience ? 


i bee ; . ar ? 
been sought in a proper manner : 


chilling system of slavery ; paralyzing his en- 
ergies, and reducing him to nothing more than 
a harmless animal. The Jate insurrection 
proves the contrary. Itis therein evident, 
that the love of freedom burns ardently in the 
breast of the Negro, and that he knows full 
well how to appreciate its blessings. _ 
Should it be said that the insurrection was 
marked with such dmheard-of atrocities as 
proves the Negro to be savage still, I reply 


| that history does not give an account of aby are encouraged once m 


insurrection marked with so much moderation 


as this. There are two points, I apprehend, 


to be considered, in order te estimate the atroc~ | 


ity of an insurrection: the first is, the object 


| of the insurgents; and the second, the means 


used for its attainment. By these tests, then, 


| let the insurrection be tried; and it will be 
| found, even at the first sight, to lose one half 


of its criminality: for who can condemn them 
for seeking freeddm from Slavery, had that 
As it re- 
vards the second test, I do admit, even at the 
hazard of being thought a West Indian, that 
they did wrong ; and this is the opinion of my 
Brethren also, with whom I had the honor to 
abor. We do believe, that obedience to their 
Masters is their duty; and, till their grievan- 
ces be constitutionally removed, we believe, 
that, as Ministers of the Gospel of Christ, we 
are not warranted to preach an opposite doc- 
trine. But though, in the particular under 
consideration, I must condemn the Insurgent 
Negroes, still, improperly as they have acted, 





Did not you, and your brother editors mean 
to be understood as saying, that the -princi- 
ples, which you maintained, ought, in the 
case under hand, to be ‘ acted out, at once, 1m- 
mediately and fully?’ And where did you 
give the public these ‘words, words, words ?’ 


I venture after all to affirm, that their moder- 
ation has been seldom equalled, never sur- 
| passed even by the most polished nations wher 
engaged in warfare. T have heard that it has 
been stated, that fifty planters’ wives and 
daughters had been murdered by the Negroes 





—in New-England or in Europe? Why, 
with the warrant, to which L rejoice to be re- 
ferred, did you not go and urge upon the op- 


pressive Georgian your principles and feelings? | 


His views of the relations he sustained to the 
objects of his spite, were directly opposed to 
yours, When, to refer to the analogy you s0 
much insist upon, you expose, with your warm 
heart and eloquent tongue or pen, the abom- 
inations of Chinese superstition, and assert, 
that all, who are addicted to it, ought imme- 
diately, at whatever hazard, to renounce it, can 
you afford to the public no proof of sincerity, 
unless you ‘ go in person and Jet the idolators 
know it?’ Might I justly exclaim, alter lis- 
tening to your statements and appeals, Your 
‘ doctrines are doubtless correct ;’ but in ‘ hurl- 
ing these denunciations,’ you give the public 
nothing better than ‘ words, words, words ?’ 
Why not say the same to .Worrison, while 
preparing tracts, yes the Bible for private dis- 
tribution among. the Chinese ?-—-Why, the 
words which we write in our closets may ring 
in the ears of all Georgia ! 

But I cannot go to the South until some- 
thing is done to weaken, if not demolish the 
strong holds of slavery at home. Nowhere 
does public sentiment need correction more 
than here——and [ may add, in the greater part 
of New-England. The press—hitherto, with 
sorrow I must say it, to a great extent the 
giant apologist for slaveholding—must be 
brought to pour a broad stream of heavenly 
light upon all the South... The pulpit too must 


ure jn terms of thunder upon the slumbering 
churches, their obligation, to * remember those 


who are in bonds, as bound with them, Chris- 
tian fellowship and sympathy must be with- 
held from slaveholding ministers and professed 
Christians. The free colored American, the 
natural ally of the slave and the terror of his 
master, must be brought up, in this country, 
to a full level with his white neighbors. Thea 
benefits of education in all its grades and in- 
fluences, must be fully and joyfully conferred 
upon him. By these and kindred methods, an 
influence may easily and certainly be exerted 
upon the South, which cannot fail to dissolve, 
as with the breath ofthe Almighty every chain 
and fetter. My dear brother, shall not the 
Christian Mirror lend its aid to an enterprize 
so sublime and heavenly ? 
BERIAH GREEN. 


* Whitiier’s address to Wim. Lloyd Garrison. 


[From the London Missionary Register. ] 
THE SLAVES SUFFICIENTLY CIVIL- 
IZED FOR THE ENJOYMENT OF 
rREEDOM. 


[Tam no politician, nor shall I view this sub- | 
ject in a political light: butit may not be con- 
sidered beyond my sphere to say something 
relative to the state of the Negroes, as to the 
civilization which is necessary to fit them. for | 
the enjoyment of freedom. Even the Ne- | 
groes’ friends have had too low an opinion of 
them in this particular, It is in evidence from 
the Colonists themselves, before both Houses 
of Parliament, that the Negroes are domesti- 
cated, and much attached to their relatives | 
and families. ‘Phis is, in itself, an important 
concession. I would furtherremark, that, dur- 
ing the period when I resided in Jamaica, 
there were no highway robberies committed 
by them, no midnight depredations: so far 
from this, it has been the boast of the planters | 
in all parts of the island, that it is not neces- 
sary to lock the principal doors of their hous- 
es. There isa specics of petty stealing some- 
times practised, which renders it necessary for | 
the Overseer to shut up his pantry; but the 
character of the emancipated slaves, as well 
as that.of the free colere| population, proves | 
that this is one of those evils necessarily aris- | 
ing out of the state of Slavery itself The | 
free population are sober and industrious. 
Vagrants are not to be found among them, as | 
in this country. It is true I have seen many | 
vagrants there ; but, with only one exception, | 
they have been all Whites, and that individu- 
al was educated in the United Kingdom, not 
in Jamaica: and even those of the colored 
population who receive public relief are near- 
ly all of them those poor females who have | 
been the mistresses of white men, and who, | 
with their families, have been afterward aban-| 
doned by them. These particulars comprise | 
all which is meant by civilization, according 
to the sense of that term as made use of by 
those to whom I have referred ; and if this be 
civilization, then I ask where are the peasan- 
try in Eurepe who stand so high as those Ne- | 
grges? The boasted peasantry of Scotland, | 
themselves, are not their eqnals? 

It may, however, be objected to all this, that 
this }armlessness of the Negro is not the re- | 
sult of principle, but merely the effect of the | 


i moral de sert, 


' £100,000,000 ; the money capital to be sub- 


in this affair. This assertion is not true. By 
planters we mean Overseers and Bookkeepers ; 
and if fifty married men (I mean who have 
their wives in that country with them) can be 
found amone those classes of Whites through- 
out the whole island, I will give up the argu- 
ment. JT do admit that the Negroes did ‘mur- 
der four or five men, but it has never been 
proved that they destroyed more; and not 
even one of these till numbers had been exe- 
cuted at Montego Bay. Their very enemies 
acknowledge that they had no wish to shed 
blood. At the outset, the worst they did to 
their overseers was to put some of them in 
the stocks, but they injured them no further. 
Even the destruction of property would have 
been comparatively little, had the militia not 
left them possession of that part of the coun- 
try. The fact of Colonel Grignon running 
before a rabble of about four hundred Negroes 
is quite notorious, and its substance is_ fully 
admitted by some of the colonial witnesses 
themselves before the Commons’ Committee. 
The barbarity is on the other side: no insur- 
rection has ever been more severely punished. 
I believe upwards of three hundred fell by the 
sentences either of martial or civil courts, be- 
fore L left the island. Hundreds even of fe- 
males have been bound to the foot of gibbets, 
and cruelly flogged; unable to move, they 
have been seen lying about the sides of roads 
with their lacerated backs broiling under a 
scorching sun. Is it likely that this is to leave 
no impression on the mind of the Negro ? 
Moot firesty du F vetreve that nothing can heal 
the wounds inflicted, but an immediate Abo- 
lition of Slavery itselfi—[ Rev. Peter Duncan 
—at Wesleyan Miss. Soc. Anniversary.|' 


From the Portland Courier. 
‘FIAT JUSTITIA, 

One of the gentlemen, who have recently 
addressed us on the subject of slavery, met 
the argument that immediate and universal 
emancipation is required as anact of justice to 
the enslaved, by saying ‘ What if the Almigh- 
ty were guided by justice, and not mercy, in 








| LADIES’ d LRTMENT. 
| [From the Female Advocate.] 
“APPEAL 
TO THE FEMALES OF THE UNITED STATES: 
IN BEHALF OF MISS PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 

Uur appeal, a few months since, in behalf 
_of the hilaa throgic pois and his ~ 
i . was not made in vain. V 
Searing SBE» Woes’ mone to speak. We 
havé an object to present, that. should be 
| equally interesting to every American te:nale. 


Our claim then was, for the pecuniary sup- 
man, devoted to the moral 


emancipation of thousands of American fe- 
| males He was in want of the means of sub- 











| port of a gentle 


have been highly charmed withit. The schol- 
ars appear to prize highly their privileges, 
amid all their dangers and persecutions ; their 
attainmentgawere tound respectable, and there 
are interesting indications of religious atten- 
i ong them. 
ne Niss Crandall has lately been sick. At the 
last dates she was slowly recovering, but had 
just been assailed with fresh insults. Addled 
eggs were thrown against her house, and a 
stone was sent into her room, through a pane 
of glass! eee 

And yet, the chief mover of this disgrace- 
ful persecution of a noble female, the ornament 
of her sex, for the sole crime of attempting to 
do what a Christian community ought to have 
dene, long ago ; this modern Nero, this heart- 
less being, unworthy the name of man, who, 





'sistence, through the apathy of a community 
| that should have sustained him. Our appeal 
| now is, for some expression of female sympa- 


thy and approbation for a lady, devoted to the | 


| intellectual, moral, and physical emancipation 
of tenfold the number of American females ; 
a lady, against whom, for her work of mercy, 
a State has fulminated its persecuting enact- 
ment, and thrust into the felon’s prison! 

The story is short, and simple. Muss Pru- 
dence Crandall is a native ot Rhode Island, 


whither her father removed, some years since, 
and where he still lives. She has a brother, a 
scientific and successful practitioner of medi- 
cine, at Peekskill, in the state of New-York. 
Miss Crandall was educated at the Friend’s 
School in Rhode Island, and is now a pious 
and exemplary member of the Baptist Church 
in Canterbury. She is a lady, not only ac- 
complished in her education but discriminating, 
elevated, and comprehensive in her views. 
We speak not at ~andom, but from personal 
knowledge. Whoiesale praise is not our vo- 
cation, nor is it needful here. Other lands, 
and future ages, will know who Prudence 
Crandall was, when many a statesman, who 
now fills the public eye, will have been for- 
gotten. 

Miss Crandal®became a teacher of young 
ladies. Her Seminary enjoyed the best re- 
pute. It was patronized by the respectable 
citizens of Canterbury and vicinity. At the 
request of a pious lady, she admitted a colored 
female to her school. This circumstance 


people of color in the United States. She 


learning. 
their color! And by Christians too, who pro- 
fess to love their neighbors as themselves, and 
to believe that God has made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth! 

heartless ‘ expediency,’ she followed the dic- 
not her own.’ She resolved to devote herself 
to the instruction of the friendless. 
nounced her determination to teach a school 
for colored females. 
she determined to spend her life in doing 


ed by the great. 


pacciem was rancad against her. The 
proud and unrighteous prejudice against 


their color, which holds so many millions of 


elevate them above the low standard that ena- 
bles the task-master to justify his tyranny 





| A town meeting was held, to prevent the 
school from going into operation. At this 
meeting the friends of Miss Crandall, from 


other towns, who wished, at her request, to | 


present her plea, were not suffered to open 
their lips, in her defence. Resolutions were 


but now resides at Canterbury, in Connecticut, | 


turned her attention to the condition of the | 
saw them desirous of the blessings of mental | 
and moral culture, but neglected and despised, | 


nay, rudely repelled from our higher seats of 
And all this solely on account of 


Immediately, without taking counsel of | 
tates of that heaven born charity that ‘seeketh | 
She an- | 
Like her Divine Master, | 
good, and in teaching those who were despis- | 


Immediately, every depraved and sordid | 


the African race in hopeless bondage, was | 
brought to bear against the lady that would | 


with the taunt of their incapacity for freedom! | 


in this land of Bibles, and of boasted liberty, 
THRUSTS FEMALES INTO PRISON, FOR SEEKING 
PEMALE IMPROVEMENT AND ELEVATION—Still 
| passes for a man—holds up his head in human 
‘society, nay more, aspires to its honors, and 
| finds his claim not forfeited!!! His name is 
| Andrew T. Judson. *Tis said he seeks a seat 
in Congress !—and stranger still !—the tale is 
scarcely credible—yet well attested—and must 
needs be told. Tis said, thut on the anniver- 
sary of the 4th—a day to freedom ever conse- 
crate, this self-same Andrew T. Judson receiv- 
ed appointments for acting as the Agent and 
the Orator of a professedly Christian and be- 
nevolent Institution! And who would conjec- 
ture that it was an Association professedly 
organized to benefit the people of color ?—the 
Colonization Society of Windham County !! 
Let us hope that they will ponder, and retrace 
their footsteps. 

Christian females of the United States! 

Gop has called you to witness some of the 
most wonderful and instructive scenes of his 
Providence. He who has promised to come, 
and renovate the earth, ‘will come, and will 
not tarry.’ 
| his coming, and who may stand when he ap- 
|peareth. For he is like a refiner’s fire, and 
like the fuller’s soap.’ 
| many hearts will be revealed.” He will strip 
off all disguises, and exhibit human character 
| and conduct, in their proper light. 
At such a crisis, well does it become wo- 
MAN, ‘last at the cross, and earliest at the 
crave,’ to be watchful, attentive, vigilant, dis- 
creet, and active. 

The elements of moral evil are powerfully 
at work in the midst of us. Every thing thor- 
oughly good, and consistently Christian, seems 
swiftly passing under the ban of proscription. 
Relentless persecution, and heathen barbarism 
struggle desperately for ascendency. Already 
‘the barriers are swept away, by the deluge, 
‘even in New England! If any thing can 
save our country from the most dismal scenes, 
'to what earthly influence can we look, but to 
‘the gentle yet firm remonstrances of WoMAN ? 
- Why should not her voice be heard? 4nd 
'why should not the legislature of Connecticut, 
| a state once distinguished for liberality, intelli- 
gence, and religion, be respectfully MEMORIAL- 





'1zED by the females of every mountain, glen, 
'and hamlet in the United States, for the repeal 
'of this most disgraceful enactment against Frr- 
(MALE effort for FEMALE tmprovement? Re- 
member and imitate the example of Esther, 
for who ean tell whether you were not brougnt 


into existence for such a time as this ?>—Fe- 
male Advocate. * 











| COMMUNICATIONS. 





‘ [For the Liberator.] 
/GEORGIA AND THE COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY. 
Par nobile fratrum. 
It is a general sentiment in this part of the 
country that the policy pursued towards the 


oa ers Aaa . 3 . ’ rr i call . ‘ . « . . . ° . 
| his treatment of mankind!’ The moment [ passed, forbidding the keeping of the school. _remains of the Indian tribes has been atro- 


heard this language, it struck me as being fal- 
' lacious; nor did it take long to discover in what 
i the fallacy consists. The argument is, that 
since our Creator does not treat us according 
| to strict retributive justice, therefore we are 
| not bound to do justly to ourfellow men. But 
; who does not see that here is an ambicuity in 

the manner of using the word ? Justice requires 

that all should be treated according to their 
This is retributive and penal 
| justice, the claims of which may be dispensed 


with in respect to the guilty, whenever the | 


end to be answered by the infliction of deser- 
ved punishment can be secured in some oth- 
erway. Thus sinners may find mercy at the 
hand of God; and thus, criminals may be par- 
doned by a human sovereign. But in another 


tice to all is a duty ofuniversal and immutable 
obligation. In this sense of the word, we 


| ought to act on the maxim, Fiat justitia, ruat 
ney . > ; +) n +) . l j j ; ; 3 é 

cotum; ‘Let justice be done, whatever may | out, in their Town Meeting Resolutions, and | &™ments. It has also been argued that the 
And in this sense of | in their threat of whipping the scholars, they | best interests of the Indians require it. 


be the consequences.’ 
the word, slaveholders are bound to restore to 


their slaves those rights of which they have 


been so Jong unjustly . deprived. I. 


FREE LABOR COMPANY. 
Already a project has been started for a 
‘West India Free Labor Company. The 
proposal is to issue transferable bonds, bear- 


| ing interest at 4 per cent. in sums varying | 


from £100 to £1000 each. The bonds to be 
issued to subscribers, who are to make an im- | 
mediate deposit, and pay up instalments. The 

company are to buy up West India estates 

ffnd mortgages. The company are to grant | 
leases of the estates, and the estates are to be | 
cultivated by free negro labor. The agere- 
gate value of estates and stock is made to be 


scribed £15,000,000 ; total capital of the com- 
pany on which pro re nata divisions are to be 


made, £115,000,000.—English Paper. 


_Curistran Cuariry Exempiirizp.—We | 
copy the following from the Presbyterian, a 
warm colonization print in Philadelphia: ‘The 
fire-brand of the Liberator, and the like 1- 
ceNnpraryY and RABID agitators, will not free 
one wretch.’ This is not the only specimen | 
we might give from the same journal, the ed- | 





_ itor of which is a minister of the gospel of | 


peace and brotherly love.-—Emancipator. 


The Norfolk Theatre has been altered into a Church, | 


| school,’ and therefore, all who visit her, wheth- 


The pretence for this, was the danger that the 
town might be subjected to expense for the 
support of paupers, that might come into the 
town, in consequence of the school. No plea 
could be more futile. No objection was made 
against the ingress of colored people, for ot her 
purposes than the acquiring of an edueation ; 
nor does the law more recently passed extend 
to any other! 


The law2—Yes! fair readers!—the law. | 


Listen to the story. 
The parents and friends of the colored chil- 


dren sent to Miss Crandall’s school, were | 


ready to give bonds, to any required amount, 


| 

. . 
that no pecuniary charges should accrue to | 
This a- | 


the town, from their residence in it. 
vailed them nothing. 


were ordered to leave the town, on penalty of | 
being publicly whipped at the whipping post ! | 
| But this was not enough. Conscious, as it | 
| would seem, that the law would not bear them | 


! 


next sent a petition to the Legislature of the 

State, and actually succeeded in procuring the 
enactment of anew law, prohibiting the col- 
_ored people of other states from coming into | 
Connecticut for obtaining an education at pri- 
| vate, unincorporated schools, and also forbid- 
| ding the teaching of such schools, unless li- 
_censed by the town in which the school is 
located. 

The school of Miss Crandall went on. 
And under this new law she has been prose- 
cuted, and, for want of bail, sent to prison, at 
Brooklyn. She occupied the same room that 
had been previously occupied by Watkins, the 
murderer. Her friends at Norwich, soon ex- 
—— ae Seow? bail, and she was set at 
iberty, and returned i 
8 sec to Canterbury, to await 

But ‘the climax’ is yet to be narrated. The 
father, and mother, and sister of Miss Crandall, 
have been stricty forbidden to visit her! The 
law extends against all who ‘aid and abet the 





er friends more near or remote, are threatened 
with legal penalties!’ Where is American 
liberty, at this rate? To speak, or write, or 
print, in her favor, may be called ‘ aiding and 
abetting @® Persons have likewise associated | 
to prevent the sale of family supplies to Miss | 
Crandall, and we learn that, recently, not one 

of the village dealers were willing, or dared. | 
to sell to her! 6 es 





sists of 19 scholars. Those who have seen it, 


y has se per Under color of an ob- | 
sense of the word, justice forbids the infrinwe- | solete, a long forrotte w, acainst v: ; | Sovereignty withi ? imits 

ment of the catanioa civil rights of an indi- sabad n for the occe i - i 8, sa bie. corn | ae y wen es chartered limits of a 
nent | ! ah an ir Pp > occasion, the female scholars | sovereign state must produce mischief. Jeal- 
vidual. In this sense of the word, to do jus- | 


fell to sop : and generous? Or, to vary the case a little, 
he school is still continued, and now con- | SYppose such a Society had originated the 
plan and commenced the operation of removal, 


ciously wicked. They are the rightful owners 
of the soil, and ought not, by any course of 
fraud and oppression, to be removed from it. 
But the state governments have resorted to 
oppression under various forms, and the na- 
tional government in violation of solemn trea- 
| ties has withdrawn its protection. At the 
| same time delusive hopes have been held up 
| to lure the Indians beyond the Mississippi. 
| The whole scheme is an example of that cruel, 
crushing, remorseless tyranny, which the very 

Strong are wont to exercise over the very weak. 
It has been plead in behalf of this, that the 

| good of the whites requires it. A distinct 


ousy upon the borders must destroy peace. 
The protection of the Indians would produce 
collision between the federal and state gov- 


They 


‘But who may abide the day of 


with no matter how much itiiidions cant 
the whites around had continued their oppre 
sion and their clamor against the Indians, . 
the general government had opened its coffe 
and commenced its treacherous legislation , 
produce the same result. Whatif the Socie 
should in these circumstances, hail this },, 
lation with joy, as a harbinger of the Complete 
success of its own scheme? What Would be 
said of such a Society? In spite of jts bes 
olence, would it not be called a too] of . 
most detestable tyranny? And what “a € 
be said of the American Colonization "ie 
Nay, we can say more. e 
It can never be true that the free People of 
color embark for Africa with their gap 0 
consent, till the whites cease from their 2 
pression and yield up their prejudice, Th 
ten thousand petty vexations which ting 
from our prejudice are so many Violations of 
our solemn ‘declaration of independence: _ 
many of the laws regarding colored ini ite 
plain infractions of the Constitution, Are the 
treaties made by a government more sacred 
than the bill of rights and the Constitution, by 
which the government itself is made? The 
plain matter of fact is, that the black men are 
driven from their country in violation of oy 
solemn national pledge given before the worlg 
As to the nature of their wrong they are lly 
prepared, and as to its amount they are mor 
than prepared to sympathize with the perse. 
cuted red men of the South. The yery ee 
that can be said of the American Colonization 
Society, is, that despairing of justice for blag} 
men here, it wars with this atrocious prejudice 
by giving it the most abundant facilities b 
operate. But in regard to the ‘Society as 
such’ the case is still worse ;—it not only 


8 legis. 


‘The thoughts of| holds the dish but it lets the blood. With a 


array of vice-presidents, scarcely less potent 
than the federal senate, it approves the iniqui- 
tous expatriation laws of the States. Wha 
more could be done in Georgia by a Cherokee 
Colonization Society, headed by their Excel. 
lencies Troup, Lumpkin, &c. and his Honor 
Judge Clayton? In regard to principle I cay 
see no distinction between the case of the 
Cherokees and that of the Africo-A mericang, 
but this; the Cherokees had to contend with 
a single state,—to the black men we are all 
Georgians ! 

The removal of the Indians, however, it 
must be said, has had in its favor the wretched 
argument of feasibility. But Colonizationists 
are conscious of trespassing upon their own 
sanity when they assert the expectation that 
even at the end of 30 years the African Colony 
can safely receive the present annual increase 
of the colored people. In the mean time, the 
groans and wailings of an entire new gener- 
tion of slaves must enter into the ears of 
Eternal Justice. * As a Society,’ the Coloni- 
zationists do not meddle with slavery at all; 
as individuals, they profess to ‘hope’ that the 
operations of the Society will induce the slave- 
holder to give up his slaves, or rather to make 
‘exiles ’* of them, at the same time, by their 
own showing, there are more already free than 
they can carry, while neither ‘as a Society’ 
nor as individuals speaking through the organs 
of the Society,-do they address a single argu- 
ment to the conscience of the slaveholder 
which they do not more than nullify by their 
manstealing casuistry. I am not master of 
language powerful enough to express my view 
wof the inadequacy of the ‘moral influence’ of 
'the American Colonization Society to puta 
jend to Slavery. It reminds me of the sim- 
| pleton who undertook to drown an eel !—when 
ithe slimy creature was fairly at large in its 
jown element, said he, ‘ See how it wiggles ils 
| tail for pain !” E. W. 
* The term chosen by the venerable President of the 


Colonization Society himself. See President Madison's 
letter ‘ BouND Up WitH’ the 15th Annual Report. 





[For the Liberator.] 
UNCLE SIMON’S EASY CHAIR. 
No. VII. 
‘Fama, maiffm, qua non aluid, velocius ullum ; 


Mobilitate viget, vires acquiret eundo ; 


Parva meta primo, mox sese attollit in auras. 
* ” * oe * * * 


Tam victi pravique tenax quam nuntia veri, 


——l pariter facta infectaque canebat.’ e 
IRGIL. 


Mr. Epirer,— 





will be ‘better off? beyond the river; less ex- 
posed to the jealousy and vices of the whites, | 
where, escaped from the sense of inferiority | 
which oppresses them here, they will build up 
a great and glorious independent government 
of their own, 
It has been contended also that the Indians 
have gone and are to go with their own Sree 
consent. But who does not know that this 
hypocritical pretence adds to the bitterness 
of their grief? ‘To be driven off at once by 
open force, would be wrong enough, but to be 
made to consent by the application of cool, de- 
termined, interminable, intolerable abuse, is 
the consummation of all wrong. It is assail- 
ing the brave with loathsome missiles which 
can neither be endured nor sent back. It is 
adding insult to injury : mockery to wo! 


their employers. 
acting under such a bias, it is too much 


It was an observation of Dr. Witherspoo 
that there are two sorts of facts; facts, that 
have happened, and facts, that never happet 
ed. There are also two sorts of historiats, 
those, who take pains to ascertain the truth In 
relation to any subject they are investigating, 
and those who persuade themselves, without 
investigation, into a belief of what they wish 
to be true ; or, if they inquire what is trutl, 
like Pilate, they wait not for an answer. This 
is especially the case when they have @ false 
theory to support, prejudice to gratify, a rival 
to subdue, on their pecuniary interest !§ de- 
pendent on their conformity to the opinions ° 
With such feelings, ™ 
1 to ex- 
pect from any class of men any thing like 


correctness and impartiality. Their ing"? 


Now, what would be said, if a society of | generally is, ‘How shall I obviate or evade & 


benevolent persons were to be formed express- 
ly to transport the Indians, so fast as they shal] 
consent under Georgian discipline to go, be- 
yond the Mississippi? What if it should beg 
an appropriation from the Georgia legislature 
for its object, and on receiving it should eulo- 
gize the whole policy of that state as patriotic 





stubborn and inconvenient truth, or what ¥ 
be the most ingenious and plausible mav 
which T can substitute a falsehood in its pi 
How can I by gentle hints, surmises, con)’ 
tures or suppositions, leave an erroneous © 
pression on the multitude? How can [ min- 
gle fact and fiction, suppress the truth, and 
suggest falsehood, so adroitly that no man can 
easily tell where the truth ends and the he 
begins? How can I set in motionsom?e mole- 
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¢ story that shall grow into a mountain 


sat very liscriminating or conscientious 
r i the means. 

a thoughts in substance like these, Mr. 
-a man, I doubt not, has deliber- 
“e attempted to deceive mankind and for a 
" men succeeded. There is another class, 
~mmence their ‘ operations’ by first du- 


\" 
ciitor. many 


" is their own lies and know from long 
” rience that the 
‘ Pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat.’ 
ote Sul of Tarsus they sincerely persecute 
gee differ from them, and think they 
" o¢ God service. But does their sin- 
d make them guiltless? By no means. 
. i language of an able writer, ‘they are 
Lia rely attached to error to pay any at- 
dl to truth.’ They will not come to the 
, oat their deeds should be reproved, and 
3 fyre choose darkness. 
‘Sere it practicable to draw aside the veil, 
‘sich conceals from view the operations of 
mind, could we see the secret springs, 
, move it to action and 
Different men impel to different ends,’ 
_» should make some astounding discoveries, 
we should find motives and influences at 
4. of which we now have no conception, 
‘see the process, by which the mind ar- 


eat conclusions so entirely at variance | 


«v) the truth, and understand all the reasons, 


‘Trifles light as air 
{re to the jealous confirmation strong 
4s proofs of holy writ.’ 
e are, however, some persons, who so 
tely expose themselves that their mo- 
sand the operations of their minds are 
This propensity to exaggerate and to sub- 
the reveries of an excited imagination 
+ sober fact, to transmute geese into swans, 
im Crow’ into his Excellency Gen. James 
‘rie, and to make persons, who never taught 
ol, ‘experienced teachers,’ might be il- 
ted by numerous examples. Let us 
<atone or two. Shortly after the robbery 
the Exeter bank, a certain politician in N. 
i.stated to me his firm belief that a certain 
fgreat respe ctability were the thieves. 
more | think of it, said he, the more I am 
used that 1 am correct. Mark the expres- 
‘the more I think of it.? Not a single 
i reason could he bring in support of his 
How then did his mind arrive at this 
sion? He undoubtedly began by really 
sing that it was true, and after spending a 
time in thinking about it, he fully 
med to his own satisfaction that they were 
y guilty. A few weeks, however, satisfied 
im that he had made a great mistake; 
another instance. In a Georgetown 
r,of May, 1827, is the following, alluding 
dom’s Journal, edited by John B. Russ- 
‘The free negroes residing at New- 
r rather, we fear, busy white men) 
stablished a newspaper as a medium 
gi which they can make known thei 
colored population generally 


lout this country. We are sorry to 


eve that one of its first acts is an attempt 
dice their brethren against the Colo- 
Society” Now compare. the modest 


¢ 


the Editor with the positive asser- 
' Messrs, Finley, Danforth and Stone, 
Editors of certain Southern papers, 
iow a story grows by repetition, and 
uly the motives of those who magnify 
seen. Take another 
In one of the Ohio papers, some 
since, notice was taken of the propo- 
vention of the people of color in Phil- 

', In which the Editor says, ‘ We un- 
‘ond that one object of the Convention is 
into the expediency of removing to 
One paper after another repeated 
‘ehood, tiil at last it became sober truth. 


I) 


ul can be 


yr 


tor of the Commercial Advertiser con- 
elaborate article on the subject, in 
says, ‘It is understood that the dele- 


generally, if not altogether opposed 
C lon 


f . are 


ae ization Society—adverse to going 
oe ~—and that they have in contempla- 

* Panta colony in Texas. These pre- 

. itertained by them against removing 
“Yeria have been created and fostered, as 
‘Snown, by the deluded advocates of 
“ale emancipation, misguided fanatics,’ 

al rhe Richmond Whig follows in the 
™ strain and talks of ‘mischievous mad- 
fanatic zeal” &c. Mr. Gfrley repeats 

~ “ores in the Repository, false as he 
‘ave easily known them to be, with ad- 
_'“ comments. Surely Madam Rumor 
“te blown her trampet to some purpose. 
Whit i the bells in motion, called out the 
niente * great uproar, till at last ‘it ts 
te » Hat itis alla false alarm. After 
‘onvention adjourned, the Editor of the 
rene Whig determining not to be satis- 
“rites an article commencing in this 


iy 


ies 
her 
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“Nee to Liberia or to Texas.’ 


hood, as any one may see, who will 


| ted region for a howling wilderness, we would recom- 


| deceiving themselves, till they veri- | 
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‘is hoped, a good influence. J assure you there 





j 
| 


any effectual appeal to the slave dealer who 
r,,.. C8eD Convention at PHILADELPHIA, ‘is disposed to continue the traffic in human 
flesh, whilst it acknowledges itself unable to 
.._\" Convention of free people of color, | remove the colored people already proposed 

‘the American Sentinel) has adjourned | for transportation? Could a more effectual 
Pears to have come to the resolution of | system be devised for quieting in listless in- 
_, nding an emigration to Canada, in | action all who might otherwise be awakened 


| will very soon gain universal influence in the 
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“In this result we perceive the triumph of 


gous jd? ~The process is ‘ easy as lying,’ | the labors and arts of the fanatics and imme- 
,jmuch more safe, as 1 can avoid prosecu- | diate emancipationists of the North,’ &c. The 
"and escape detection from the multitude, | Whole of this last article is founded 
3 when their prejudices are to be gratified, 


printed report of the Convention. Take for 
instance the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this Convention discourage, by eve- 
ry means in their power, the colonization of our peo- 
ple, anywhere beyond the limits of this Continent ; 
and those who may be obliged to exchange a cultiva- 
mend, to retire back into the western wilds, and fell 
the native forests of America, where the plough-share 
of prejudice has as yet been unable to penetrate the 
soil—and where they can dwell in peaceful retirement 
under their own vine and under their own fig tree. 4 


Mr. Danforth shall be noticed in my next. 





i 
[For the Liberator.] 


LETTER FROM THE WEST. 
Putnam County, Ohio, July 2, 1833. 

Mr Epiror—The subject of Colonization 
and Emancipation has recently been agitated | 
to a considerable extent in some parts of this 
country. The principles of the American Col-; 
onization Society have been discussed consid- 
erably, and have been rejected by many can- 
did inquirers as fundamentally erroneous, and 
calculated to mislead the unwary as it regards 
the means through which slavery is to be 
abolished. Meanwhile others have warmly 
vindicated the Society, continually referring 
to its honorable patrons and friends, as a con- 
clusive argument in its favor, whilst they have 
endeavored to suppress every thing like a free 
and impartial examination of its true charac- 
ter and tendencies. 

I am fully convinced, that the principles of 
abolitionists need only to be disseminated 
through the country to gain, very soon, num- 
bers of faithful advocates. The cause of col- 
onization has, in many places, evidently de- 
clined, and it is believed that it will in future 
in many parts of the State meet with success- 
ful opposition. 

In a literary institution in this State, with 
which I am connected, the Colonization Soci- 
ety is and has been for some time past under- 
going a rigid examination, the results of 
which have been, thus far, decidedly favora- 
ble to the cause of the abolitionists ; and there 
is reason to hope’ that the abolition system 


institution. 

In this county, which has been only laid out 
about two years, a respectable Anti-Slavery 
Society has been formed, and is exerting, it 


is no reason to believé that the West may not 


be called up to action on this subject. 

We who have espoused the cause of aboli- 
tion in this country, although our number is 
yet comparatively small, feel confident that 
even here, truth and the claims of the op- 
pressed will, ere long, prevail over unright- 
eous but popular prejudices, 

No truth seems to us more clear than that 
the Colonization Society is at once calculated 
to lull into security the slaveholder, and thus 
prop up the iniquitous system of involuntary 
servitude now existing in the United States. 

Nothing, we think,.can be more evident, 
both from the nature of the case and from ac- 
tual experience, than that our country will 
continue to slumber over the subject of sla- 
very until an unprecedented explosion shall 
awaken them; unless a system inculcating 
immediate cessation from oppression be held 
up to public view, and Now—ro-payx, become 
the motto of every friend of liberty. We are 
convinced that no great enterprise for the 
suppression of crime and the promotion of hu- 
man happiness ever succeeded,which tnvolved 
the principle that men must cease from sin 
and come up to the work by degrees. 

Such was not the doctrine inculcated in the 
temperance reformation ; on the contrary, the 
appeal has been constant and urgent to men, 
to come up immediately to the work. The 
reformation, it is true, has been gradual; but | 
the doctrine urged has been such as admitted | 
of no plea for indulgence. Thus have the 
consciences of men been.awakened and their 
dormant energies called forth into efficient 
action ; and it is through the influence of this 
doctrine that we hope temperance principles 
will prevail universally. Equally impressive 
have been the doctrines set forth in ali refor- 
mations of this character, that have ever taken 
place in the world; and the evil of slavery, 
from its long standing, its claims upon the cu- 
pidity and its appeals to the selfish interests 
of its supporters, demand that a more direct 
and pressing appeal be made to the public in 
reference to it, than has ever been urged in 
reference to any preceding evil. A more 
powerful moral influence is called for thamhas 
hitherto been exerted on this or any other sub- 
ject. But such an influence, every man ac- 
quainted wjth human nature knows can never 
be exerted by the soft and syren tone of ‘ to- 
morrow,’ or ‘ten years hence.’ And yet is 
not precisely such the voice of the Coloniza- 
tion Society? This Society, so far from ex- 
pecting the planters to do any thing for the 
emancipation of their slaves, even recognizes 
them as legal property, and proposes to buy 
them at their hands; how then can it make 


This view of the subject, disconnected from 
all others, seems to us a sufficient reason for 


| rejecting the Colonization Society and embra- 
in false-| cing the sentiments of Abolitionists; but when | 
read the | 


we take it in connexion with numerous other 


, considerations equally important and all lead- 


ing directly to the same conclusion, we can 
no longer hesitate as to what ground we shall 
occupy on this subject. 

We are convinced that the Colonization 
Society must cease to be regarded as a 
scheme calcylated to remove slavery from our 
country, and the doctrine of immediate, un- 
conditional abolition be proclaimed through- 
out the length and breadth of our land, before 
the slave system can be eradicated. We 


| think public sentiment in the non-slavehold- 


ing States must firsc be corrected, and then 
the influence will penetrate the more imme- 
diate seat of the evil, the slaveholding States, 
and thus truth in all its power be brought to 
bear upon all portions of the community, until 
the oppressed shall behold with joy the morn 
of liberty dawning upon them. 

With such views before us we are resolved 
never to relax our efforts on this subject, until 
oppression shall cease, and our government 
become not only in name, but in reality ‘ re- 


PUBLICAN.’ Yours, &c., 
R. W. P. 





(For the Liberator.] 
MRS. JASPER’S SCHOOL. 
Mr. Eprror,—With pleasure and pride I 


Children, under the fostering care of Mrs. 
Jasper. They held their meeting at the Af- 


Church, much to the purpose and the satisfac- 
tion of hishearers. The object of Mrs. Jasper 
is, to improve their little minds, both in read- 
ing, spelling and sewing. Their entrance 
fee and assessments are both small, but are 
wisely laid up for them in riper years. As 
the object seems to be one of utility, I hope it 
will be as successful as its appearance now 
indicates. May parents be careful to send 
their children to this institution,where they may 
receive good and wholesome instructions, upon 
which they may build their future usefulness. 
A COLORED MAN. 


WBOSVORWs 

















The Recorder of week before last contained an ar- 
ticle o(9t the signature of Rev. Mr Gurley, reflecting 
severely upon the char2cter and conduct of Mr Garri- 
son. It was copied from the Mercantile Journal, in 
which paper we replied to jt. Considering the exten- 
sive circulation of the Recorder, aid the reputation of 
Mr Gurley, we felt desirous that our reply should ap- 
pear in that paper, and we accordingly enclosed a 
copy of it in a note to the Editor, requesting its inser- 
tion. He has not condescended to notice our request, 
and we are therefore left to conclude, that he will not 
comply with it. The following is the reply which we 
wished him to insert: 

REV. R. R. GURLEY. 
Mr. Eprror,—Your Journal of Monday last con- 


, tained an article over the signature of the Rev. Mr. 


Gurley, reflecting severely upon the character and 
conduct of Mr Wim. Lloyd Garrison, Editor of the 
Liberator. As Mr Garrison is now absent from the 
country, and as he has committed his paper to my di- 
rection during his absence, I consider it a duty which 
I owe to him and to the cause to which the Liberator 
is devoted, to submit a brief reply to the charges pre- 
ferred by Mr Gurley. 

Mr Gurley says, that he ‘long ago abandoned the 
hope of correcting all the misrepresentations of the 
Liberator, without neglecting numerous aud far mor® 
important duties.’ This is tantamount to an assertion, 
that the Liberator is given to misrepresentation. Now, 
Mr Editor, 1 pronounce this an unqualified slander. 
The columns of the Liberator are at his service, to 
point out any misrepresentation either of sentiment or 
fact ; and he is challenged to show even the ‘ shadow ’ 
of a foundation for this uncharitable assertion. That 
the Editor of the Liberator may in some instances 
have fallen into mistakes, it would be folly to deny ; 
but it is nevertheless true, that be has ever been will- 
ing to correct them when they have been pointed out. 

n order to add some little plausibility to this state- 
ment concerning the Liberator, Mr Gurley specifies 
one or two instances in which he affirms that the Editor 
has been guilty of misrepresentation. And first, in 
bringing the charge of forgery against some unknown 
person, who was supposed to have got up a spurious 
petition, purporting to have been signed by three dis- 
tinguished English gentlemen. It is only necessary to 
say concerning this, that Mr Macaulay, one of the geu- 
tlemen alluded to, in denying that he had signed the 
petition, said it ‘ must be either a hoax ora forgery; 
and Mr Garrison accompanied his letter with the re- 
mark, that the publie would ‘look to Mr Cresson, Mr 
Gurley, and Mr Mercer for an answer.’ Mr Gurley 
has now, for the first time, made an answer: he says 
the petition was genuine, although not signed by the 
three gentlemen alluded to. I am glad to learn this 
fact, and shall state it in the Liberator with great plea- 
sure. But why accompany the explanation with a 
‘railing accusation’ against Mr Garrison for suspect- 
ing, on ample grounds, that the petition was a forgery? 

In regard to the statement, ‘That of the settlers in 
Liberia, 2500 once were, but are no longer, and never 
shall be again, slaves,’ I have searched the files of the 
Liberator in vain to find any evidence that it wae at- 
tributed to Mr Cresson. But this I affirm, that the 
statement is untrue, although it was published in the 
African Repository without contradiction. 

Mr Gurley denies, that be has ‘ avowed the opinion 

that the scheme of African Colonization would strength- 
en rather than weaken the system of slavery.’ In re- 
nly to this, Tet me say, that the Editor of the Liberator 
a published Mr Gurley’s explanation of bis language, 
so that the readers of the paper can judge of the mat- 
ter for themselves. But how can Mr Gurley deny that 
he has avowed such a sentiment, when, in the African 
Repository, Vol. i. p. 227, after stating that such is the 
opinion of ‘southern gentlemen of the first talents and 
distinction,’ he says acorn & that, ’ In the decision 
of these individuals, [those who believe the Society 
will strengthen the system of slavery,] as to the effects 
of the Colonization Society, WE PERCEIVE NO ERROR 
OF JUDGMENT: OUR BELIEF IS THE SAMF AS 
THEIRS.’ 

Mr Editor, I will not occupy any more space in re- 

lying to the charges of Mr Gurley. I will only say, 
in conclusion, that I have no personal feelings to be 
gratified by what T have said ; and that Mr Gurley is 
welcome to one column in every number of the Liber- 
ator for six months to come, to make good his allega- 
tions. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 
We are willing that the public should form their own 





to consideration and action on this subject ? 


estimate of the candor and magnanimity (to say no- 


witnessed a few days ago, the little Society of | 


rican meeting-house, where an Address was | 
delivered to them by the Pastor of the Baptist | 


thing of the christian principle) of an Editor who could 
refuse to comply with a request so reasonable as that 
which we preferred. Comment upon such meanness 
is altogether unnecessary. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Mercury, dated July 31, containing a curious article, 
parts of which we shall notice. It is signed. ‘A 
Charlestonian,’ and consists chiefly of questions ad- 
dressed to the Editor of another paper. The design 
of the writer is, to show, by inuendo, that the people 
of the North are plotiing the overthrow of slavery, and 
that the ‘ mad schemes’ of the Abolitionists are popu- 
lar in this part of the country. We shall take the 
liberty of replying to a few of his questions. He asks, 

‘ Is not the abolition party at the North and East in- 
comparably stronger now than 2 or 3 yearsago ? And 
is it not constantly increasing 7’ 

To this question we rejoice to be able to say, un- 
qualifiedly, YES. 

‘Js there not a Society in Boston called “ The New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society?’ Is it not a very 
large Society, and composed of men of wealth and in- 
fluence? Is not Mr Appleton, the great manufacturer, 
its President ? Did not this Society, a few weeks ago, 
adopt a resolution (and call upon the people of New- 
Rogiend to support it) affirming the necessity of “ im- 
mediate abolition ?”’’ 


Anti-Slavery Society is very respectable in point of 
numbers, though not quite so popular as the writer 
seems to suppose, 

‘ Did not Mr Cardozo maintain that abolition was con- 
fined to “ Garrison and a few othér fanaties,’”’ of no 
character or influence? Is the New-England Society 
small and of no weight or influence? 1s not Mr Ap- 

leton, the Boston Rep: esentative in Congress, the 
Presideut, and Messrs Sewall and Jobnson, the Secre- 
taries of that Society? Are they of no weight or in- 
Jiuence? Is net the whole Society composed of such 
men? And would such a Society have been formed, 
and by such men, if abolition was not decidedly pep- 
ular with the great body of the people? Yea or nay, 
Mr Cardozo ?’ 

‘Mr. Appleton, the Boston Representative in Con- 
gress,’ is not the President of the New-England Anti- 
Slavery Society. The writer probably alludes to 
Dr. I. H. Appleton, a man of sterling worth, who is 
a member of the Board of Managers of that Society. 

The writer has not overrated the talents and influ- 
ence of Mr. Sewall, the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. As for Mr. Johnson, the 
Recording Secretary, we have been acquainted with 
him from infancy ; we were born the same day with 
him, and he never has been out of our sight a moment, 
except when our eyes have been shut. We never 
look in the glass witheut catching a glimpse of him, 
and his thoughts are as familiar to us as our own. We 
therefore speak advisedly when we say, that he is not 
aman of great ‘ weight or influence’ out of the ranks 
of the ‘fanatics.’ He is an abolitionist, however, and 
is determined to do all in his power to effect the ex- 
tinction of slavery. 

The writer is evidently very ignorant of the real 
state of public sentiment at the North, as well as of 
the circumstances to which he alludes. He speaks of 
Professor Wright as the President of a College in 
Ohio, and makes a multitude of other blunders which 
it is needless for us to specify. 





JOHN RANDOLPH’S WILL. 


Friend Whittier, in his letter on our first page, al- 
ludes to the supposed emancipation of Joba Randolph’s 
slaves. It appears, however, that he made no provis- 
ion for their manumission in his last will. The follow- 
explanation of the matter is copied from a Richmond 


papef. 


We have before us a copy of the Charleston, (S.C.) | 


We reply to this question, that the New-England | 


place to rescue from the hands of the sheriff several 
runaway slaves, who had been detected and were 
about to be carried away again into bondage. The 
slaves escaped into Canada, and the Governor of 
Michigan demanded that they should be given up. 
The Governor of Canada, after an investigation of the 
circumstances, has refused to comply with the demand. 








THOM’S STATUES. 
| There are now exhibiting at Harding's Gallery, 
| School-street, four statues, which were cut‘ out of a 
' solid block of hard stone, without model or drawing,’ 
_ by a self-taught artist, Mr J. Thom. The subject of 
| the group is taken from Burns’ poem, Tam O’Shanter. 
' As pieces of art, we have never seen any thing which 
| exeels them. It is wonderful how such life and anima- 
tion could have been infused into materials so eoarse. 





TBMPERANCE ALMANAC. 

We have received a copy of a Temperance Alma- 
nac for 1834. It is published in Albany, under the di- 
rection of the Exgeutive Committee of the N. Y. State 
Temperance Society. Beside the usual astronomical 
calculations, it contains many valuable suggestions and 
important statements on the subject of Temperance. 
| Its circulation cannot fail of promoting the temperance 
cause, 








MAINE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


{C3 Reports are in circulation that several of the of- 
ficers of this Society are colonizationists, and that the’ 
venerable President, Chief Justice MELLEN, is of the 
number. We have the highest authority for contra- 
dicting these reports, and for saying that Judge Mel- 
len is not a colonizationist, but a friend of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

We hope that those who have given currency to 
these reports will have the eandor to correct them. 





CHARITY! 

([L> The following charitable sentence is taken from 
the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, the Editor of which 
is Secretary of the N. Y. City Colonization Society : 

‘To rank Mr Garrison among men of honor and 
principle—supposing him to be a sane person—is to 
show utter ignorance of the man.’ < 

The colonizationists have all the candor and chris- 
tian feeling on their side! Who will presume to doubt 
it? 





Finst Lessons 1n Gromerry, for the use of Fam- 
ilies, Schools, and Lyceums. By Josian Hot- 
BROOK. Boston, Brown and Peirce, 1833. pp. 52. 
The character of this work may be inferred from its 

title and the name of its author, ‘Fhe public are in- 

debted to Mr Holbrook for many useful books, design- 
ed to illustrate important branches of science. The 

one before us appears to be admirably adapted to im- 

part a knowledye of the elementary principles of Ge- 

ometry. Itis accompanied by a sheet of geometrical 
diagrams. 


AMERICANS, BLUSH! 


We find the following paragraph in the Trawseript, 
without credit, 


‘England is by no means the only soil in Europe 
which gives liberty to the slave whose feet may touch 
it. Austria has carried her philanthropy to the utmost 
verge of her dominion. ‘ Every slave,’ says the Aus- 
trian Decree of the Sth ef August, 1826, which 
upou the Austrian soil, or even the deck of an Austrian 
vessel, becomes free.’ The law of Prussia, too, s@ 
far back as 1784, enacted, ‘ That so soon as any stran- 
gers. who have slaves with them, or any subject of the 
Prussian Crown, who may purchase slaves in forei 
lands and bring them into the coutry, shall fix their 
abode within it,slavery instantly ceases and determines.’ 





‘ Judge Leigh is said to have in his possession, twé 
Wills, in Mr. R’s hand writing—the Ist is dated in 
Jan. 1822; the second in March, 1832. 

‘The Ist directs his slaves to be manumitted, and 
makes provision for their maintenance, and we believe 
removal under the superinténdence of Bishop Meade, 
and of Francis Key, Esq. ; and bequeaths the residuum 
of his estate to Judge Leigh. This Will is said to 
have been subsequently ‘cancelled’ by Mr, R. and 
his signature to have been eut out, 

‘The 2d Wil makgs no provision for the manumis- 
sion of his slaves—and its principal legacies are, Ist. 
$10,000 to Judge Henry St.G. "Tucker. 2d. $10,000 
to Judge Leigh. 3d. $5000 to John Randolph Leigh, 
a young sou of Jadge L. 4th. Gascoigne and a filly 
and some plate to Mr. John Wickham. 5th. Two 
fillies and a pair of candlesticks to Mr. Macon. 6th. 
His carriage and horses, and some French plate to Dr. 
jrokenbrough—and the residue of his estate to the 
eldest son of his neice, Mrs. Bryant of Gloucester, a 
daughter of Judge Coalter—with the reversion, in case 
of the death of the boy, about 20 months old, without 
heir. to the eldest son of Judge H. St. G. Tucker— 
and in case of his death, to the Judge’s next son, &c. 
&e. Mr. Randolph’s papers have been ransacked, 
and no Will of a Jater date has been found. 

‘ The last Testament wil! probably be offered for 
Probate to the next Charlotte Court. It may perhaps 
be contested by the trustees for the slaves, upon the 
ground that the first Will may be good—or, it may 
perhaps be contested by other parties — the ground, 
that neither of the Wills is good—and in this case, 
that the whole property should be distributed accord- 
ing to the provisions.of the Act of Assembly.’ 





MR GARRISON AND MR CRESSON. 


A friend has generously loaned us a copy of the 
English Baptist Magazine for July, in which we find 
an able article written by the Rev. Thomas Price, a 
Baptist clergyman of London, exposing the duplicity 
of Elliott Cresson in his efforts to secure patronage for 
the American Colonization Society in England, At 
the close of his article, Mr Price says: 

‘Mr Garrison has been deputed by the New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society to visit this country for the 
purpose of disabasing the public mind on the Coloni- 
zation scheme. He has challenged Mr Cresson to a 
public discussion, and I have tendered the use of my 
chapel for that purpose, but Mr Cresson has deemed it 
prudent to decline the challenge. Tam not at all sur- 
prised at his having done so. It was wise in Mr C. to 
shrink from such an antagonist—a man who has de- 
voted himself with the zeal and disinterestedness of an 
Aposile to the liberation of the sons of Africa. 

‘Mr Cresson may calumniate Mr Garrison as he 
pleases ; but the British public will honor his integrity, 
and hold his name in grateful and admiring recollec- 
tion.” 


-_——— 


BRUTAL EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


The inevitable tendency of slavery to harden the 
heart and dry up all the tender sensibilities of the soul, 
is strikingly illustrated in the following extract from an 
editorial article from the Columbia, 8. C. Hive. The 
Editor alludes to the ravages of the cholera. He says : 

‘The accounts from Matanzas are truly appalling. 
It is computed that eight millions of dollars, averaging 
the losses sustained on the plantations at treo hundred 
dollars per head, would fall much short of the absolute 


| amount of damages.’ 


How hard must be the heart which could dictate 
language like this in relation to human beings! Who 
can doubt the entire sinfulness of a system which so ef- 
feetually extinguishes all the sympathies of the soul ? 





A REFUGE FOR THE OPPRESSED. 
It will be recolleeted that we pullished, a few weeks 
since, an account of a riot at Detroit, in which an at- 
tempt was made by the colored population of that 
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MARRIED—On the I1th inst. Mr Wm- 
Stephenson of Gorham, to Miss Mary Wilson 
of Portland. 








NOTICE. 
During my absence from the city to the 
Eastward, Messrs James G. Barbadoes, Pri- 
mus Hall and John Robinson will act asa 
Committee for me, by circulating a subscrip- 
tion paper to collect or receive any money 
that friends may feel willing to bestow in be- 
half of ny mission. Any donation for this ob- 
ject left with James G. Barbadoes, No. 
Brattle street, will be appropriated accord- 
ingly. WM. LEVINGTON, 
Rector of St. James First African Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Baltimore: 
Boston, Aug. 13, 1833. 


NOTICE. 

The members of the African Humane So- 
ciety will hold their Annual Meeting at the 
African Masonic Hall, on the 30th inst. for 
the choice of officers, and such other business 
as may come before the Society. 

Per order, THOS. DALTON, Pres. 
Joun B. Curver, See. ‘ 
Aug. 15, 1833: 


POSTPONEMENT. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Mutual Lyceum will be holden at the meet- 
ing-house in West Centre-street, on MON- 
DAY EVENING, Aug. 26th, instead of the 
19th, as before notified. All persons friendly 
to the object, are invited to attend. 








‘ ACADEMY. 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs his 

colored friends and the public in general, 
that he will remove his English and Mercan- 
tile Academy, to No. 30, Pearl-street, between 
13th and Broad-streets, for the instruction of 
colored youth, in all the usual branches of a 
good English Education, viz. Spelling, Read- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic; Book Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry, Geography, Gram- 
mar, &c. Every attention will be paid to the 
Moral and Religious improvement of the youth 
entrusted to his care. 
| He returns his grateful acknowledgements 
| to his former friends and patrons, and solicits 
‘a continuance of their favors, which he assures 
‘them he wil] endeavor to merit. 
| Satisfactory references will be given if re- 
quired. For terms, which will be reasonable, 
apply as above, to W. S. GRAVES. 


| Philadelphia, August 7, 1833. 


| WRIGHT’S SIN OF SLAVERY. 

Fo sale at the Bookstore of James Loring, 
Wright's Sin of Slavery. Price 183-4 
l cents single, 31,75 pet. doz. $12,50 per 100. 








|A few copies GARRISON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS, delivered in Boston, New-York, 
and Philadelphia, previous to his departure 
for Europe. July 15. t€ 
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LITERARY. 


MIiscELLANE ovs. | makes you thirsty again. But this river is very 





FOREST WOOD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CORN LAW RHYMES.’ 


Within the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof of the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 
We lift our hearts on high : 
Beneath the frown of wicked man 
Our country’s strength is bowing : 
But, thanks to God! they can’t prevent 
The lone wild flowers from blowing ! 


* 


High, high above the tree-tops 
The lark is soaring free ; 
Where streams the light through broken clouds 
His speckled breast I see. 
Beneath the might of wicked men 
The poor man’s worth is dying ; 
But, thank’d be God ! in spite of them, 
‘The lark stil] warbles flying ! 


The preacher says, ‘ Lord bless.us !’ 
‘Lord bless us!’ echo cries; * 

‘Amen!’ the breezes murmur low, 
‘Amen!’ the rill replies ; 

The ceaseless toil of wo-worn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying ; 
But here, oh God of earth and heaven! 

The humble heart is praying. 


How softly, in the pauses 
Of song, re-echoed wide, 
The cushat’s coo, the linnet’s lay, 
O’er rill and river glide : 
With evil deeds of men 
The affrighted land is ringing ; 
Bat still, oh Lord! the pious heart 
And soul-toned voice are singing. 


Hush! bush! the preacher preacheth, 
‘ Wo to th’ oppressor, wo!’ 

But sudden gloom o’ercasts the sun, 
And saddened flowers below ; 

So frowns the Lord! bat tyrants, ye 
Deride his indignation, 

And see not, in his gathered brow, 
Your day of tribulation! — 


Speak low, thou heaven-paid teacher ! 
The tempest bursts above ; 
God whipers in the thunder : hear 
The terrors of his love! 
On useful hands and honest hearts 
The base their wrath are wreaking ; 
But, thank’d be God! they can’t prevent 
The storm of heaven from speaking. 


A WATCIL WITH THE DEAD. 
No sense, no motion, no divinity.—[Shelly. 
Here, at night’s solemn noon, I sit, 
A watcher with the dead, 
While phantom thoughts around me flit, 
And nameless influence shed. 
Silence ascends her awful throne, 
And the weird moon, serene, alone, 
Floats through the tranquil sky ; 
And stars still tune the mystic lay, 
That rose upon creation’s day, 
Whose theme ’s eternity! 


I think of him that slumbers there, 
Wrapped in a dreamless sleep, 

No more to wake to joy or care, 
No more to smile or weep! 

I gaze upon his shrouded form 

But late with life’s rich current warm, 
Now like the chiseled stone— 

Upon the pallor of his lips, 

The darkness of his eyes’ eclipse, 
And fee} that soul hath gone! 


T think of manhood’s burning brow 
On sleepless pillows pressed, 
Throbbing with wild but mastered wo, 
Keener as more suppressed ! 
1 deem that memory wanders back, 
Culling from childhood’s blesséd track 
Each fair and breathing flower ; 
That each kind deed, each pleasant smile, 
Rise from time’s grave to soothe, beguile 
The terrors of the hour. 


Earth—earth! Thou hast not one dear thing 
That doth not fade and die, 

Fleet as the passing flowers of spring, 
The bues of a sunset’s sky !— 

All that to us a glimpse hath given 

Whereby to dream and think of heaven, 
Ifaste to their mansion there ; 

All things that glad and fill the heart, 

Are born—beam—wither and depart ! 
E’en as we question—where ? 


[From Mellen’s Poems.] 
THE BUGLE. 
But still the dingle’s hollow throat 
Prolonged the swelling Bugle’s note ; 
The owlets started from their dream, 
The eagles answered with their scream, 
Round and around the sounds were cast, 
Till Echo seemed an answering blast. 
Lady of the Lake. 
O, wild, enchanting horn! 
Whose music up the deep and dewy air, 
Swells to the clouds, and calls on Echo there, 
’Till a new melody is born! 


Wake, wake again; the night 
Is bending from her throne of Beauty down, 
With still stars beaming on her azure crown, 
Intense, and eloquently bright! 


Night, at its pulseless noon! 
When the far voice of waters mourns in song, 
And some tired watch-dog, lazily and long, 
Barks at the melancholy moon! 


Hark! how it sweeps away, 
Soaring and dying on the silent sky, 
As if some sprite of sound went wandering by, 
With lone halloo and roundelay, : 


Swell, swell in glory out ! 
Thy tones come pouring on my Jeaping heart, 
And my stirred spirit hears thee with a start, 
As boyhood’s old remembered shout ! 


O, have ye heard that peal, 
From sleeping city’s moon-bathed battlements, 
Or from the guarded field and warrior tents. 
Like some near breath around ye steal! 


Or have ye, in the roar 
Of sea, or storm, or battle, heard it rise 
Shriller than eagle’s clamor to the skies, 
Where wings and tempests never soar ! 


Go, go; no other sound, 
No music that of air or earth is born, 
Can match the mighty music of that horn, 
On Midnight’s fathomless profound ! 


| Unrrep States Mixa. The new Mint ap-| * 2 


Mee ‘avori F t for the | 205 : 
| pears to be a favorite place of resor | formed ts scatiotl of the citizens of Eliza- 


curious among our fellow Citizens. Visitors 
| pass in by tue Chesnmut-street front, at ail 
hours of the morning, and are at once ushered 
‘into a beautiful and capacious building, well 
adapted for the important purposes for which 
it was erected. When we look round its am- 


ble to accommodate so extensive a business 
as was done in the miserably confined apart- 
ments of the old coining house in Seventh- 
street, and fa:l not, at the same time, to admire 
‘the neat and simple beauty of the present 
building. ‘I'he first object that attracts atten- 
tion on entering, is a huge steam engine, at 
the opposite end of the building, the noise of 
which, added to the incessant jarring of the 
dies, gives token of the laborious purpose to 
which it is applied. ‘This engine, of thirty 
horse power, is the most highly finished spe- 
cimen of the steam engine we have ever wit- 
nessed, ‘The shafts, upright and horizontal, 
ate of polished metal, and most of the cog- 
wheels are of brass. The huge fly-wheels 
run with the precision of a watch-wheel, 
while the various and totally different purpos- 
es to which its power is appiied, strike the be- 
holder with admiration of the skill and inge- 
nuity of the machinist. Rush and Muhlen- 
burg, of this city, constructed this engine ; its 
cost was about eight thousand dollars. 

F'rom the hot rooms in Which the bullion is 
converted into ingots, we entered the rooms 
where the ingots are passed through a suc- 
cession of steel rollers, until they assume the 
flatness and thinness of a common iron hoop. 
Thence we ascended into a room where these 
thin bars are passed through a steel guage, to 
give them a uniform thickness equal to that of 
the half dollar. A punch, worked by the said 





the scraps of silver are melted over again into 
ingots. From-this room the prepared bits are 
taken down into the die room, where they are 
passed, on their edges, through a machine 
which gives thera the impression they bear 
upon the edge. ‘They are thence handed over 
to the coiners, by whom they are placed ina 
tube, in a pile a fuot high, whence they drop, 
one at a time, on a slide which conveys them 
directly to the dies. Here they receive the 
proper impression on each side, from dies 
forced tegether by means of an iron bar, ten 
or twelve feet long, worked horizontally by 
three men. ‘The instant the coin receives its 
proper impression, it is forced off the die into 
a box ready to receive it, and gives place to 
another, which immediately occupies the same 
position, and undergoes the same operation. 

After having gone through the whole estab- 
lishment, the impression left upon the mind is 
that of astonishment and wonder, that an end 
of such immense importance as the supply of 
coin for a whole nation, can be attained by 
means apparently so simple, and of such ready 
comprehension. The spectator, going through 
alone, needs no one to explain this or that op- 
eration. Every thing explains itself on the in- 
stant; for every thing is free from mystery or 
concealment, while the excellent condition of 
the esiblishment, and the extreme politeness 
to strangers, manifested by every person about 
it, materially enhances the pleasure of a visit 
to the Mint of the United States—Phil. Eve. 
Post. 


Horrenrot Speecues. An article on the 
great temperance meeting of the Hottentots 
waz published recently in the Editor’s ab- 
sence. The paper borrowed from, the Cape- 
town Com. Advertiser, was forwarded by the 
Rev. Mr Phillips of that place, to the Rev. Dr 
Codman of Dorchester, to. whose politeness 
we were indebted for it. We now add a spe- 
cimen of the speeches made by the natives. 

A little withered old man, it is said, clad in 
a sheep-skin, alter listening to the proceed- 
ings for some time, rose and exclaimed— 

[ama Ghona! Why did you not tell me 
that something of this kind was going on, and 
I would have stopped away. 
new fashion to us, and the book is a new fash- 
ion ;—but what can we learn of Brandy ?— 


now what can you teach them about it? 


where are they ? Some of the Ghonaqua peo- 
ple went to live in the bush with the Caffers, 


under the white men, and the white men have 
swallowed thei up! But I am still a Ghona! 
When some of my people lived with the Bo- 
ers, [ went to visit them. 
asked me to stop and mind the cattle. and 
they brought me a dishful of brandy. When 
I held it before my mouth, it made me sneeze, 
and [ said, ‘Away! it is not right; there is 
witcherait in it!’ That is all I know of bran- 
dy. [amareal Ghona! I am looking for my 
nation, It is lost; all swallowed up! : 

A man named Andries Botha, said—Bran- 
dy has no character. If you speak till sun 
down you cannot defend it. You cannot even 
think about it without thinking of every thing 
that is bad. What is it? . 


brandy. I[ used to drink a good deal, though 
I was seldom seen drunk. 
made up my mind to sign. Ifany one thinks 
that he can defend brandy, let hum now speak 
for it. Let him show what good it has ever 
done. 

Jeptha, a corporal of the Cape Corps, here 
exclaimed warmly—If any one will show me 
the good that brandy has done, I will pay him 
money out of my pocket. I know it has made 
me commit many shameful acts. Where are 
all the soldiers? Let them speak. 
take off their coats and show their marks ; let 
| their backs tell what brandy has done for them. 





| Hans Jan—What have I got by brandy ? [| 
i have’ got this (pointing to a bald spot on his | 


| head); every person should confess his faults, 
‘and I tell you I have lost part of my head 
| through the brandy. I was riding on a horse 
| drunk, and I fell on a stone. When I got up, 
I saw a great deal of hair and a piece of my 
| head upon the stone. I have to thank Mr 
Read and Mr Thomson for the Society they 
have made, and I hope God will keep me 
from being as before. When you drink bran- 
| dy it makes you think of every thing that is 
, bad; it makes you wish for things that do not 
‘belong to you; and after you have drunk it 


ple dimensions, we wonder how it was possi- unconnected with such institutions, 


engine, cuts out the silver of a proper size ; | 


The pen is a | 


Once my nation did not know brandy, but | 


Once my people were altogether, but now | 


but I have lost them! The others were taken | 


Then the Boers | 


It is not food. Oh! | 
no! You must have much time to defend | 


I thank God that I | 


Let them | 


sweet, and you may drink the water in peace. 
% Se 4 





AN Anri-Tempenance Society has been 


| beth Co in Virginia. ‘The preamble to 
the COMMER Seclares a belief that the ten- 
dency of Temperance Socicties is calculated 
' to concentrate power in the hands of its mem- 
| bers, by withholding their support from those 
however 
| worthy ; and believing that his power, when 
acquired, will, in conformity with their plan of 
proscription, endanger the independence of 
| our political agents, we look upon them as dan- 
_gerous and insidious, and we believe that 
_ every person who regards his individual inde- 
| pendence and that of our institutions, should 
-_jend his aid to their suppression. It is there- 
| fore resolved, That we look upon intemperance 
‘as destructive to individuals, but Temperance 
| Societies as destructive to communities, the 
Sylia and Charybdis, both equally to be avoid- 
\ed. That the world is already governed too 
much, particularly by fanaticism, and that, if 
let alone, ‘example’ will correct its vices, and 
not ‘influence’ That Temperance consists in 
| the proper use, and not the total abstinence of 
| the gifts of Deity. Thatit is within the prop- 
er sphere of any society, to consult measures 
| for its individual members, but not for society 
in general; and that any attempt to control 
public sentiment by any other means than er- 
ample or argument, is an infringement of our 
| national rights. ‘That we cherish liberty, reli- 
gion and practical piety ; but abhor licentrous- 
ness, fanaticism, and the excess of preaching 

, and prayer.—Boston Courver. 
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‘ 
MORAL. 
[From the Literary and Evangelical Magazine.] 
| UNCLE HARRY, 
OR, TENDER SENSIBILITIES OF A PIOUS AFRI- 
CAN, 


Late in last autumn, it was my privilege to 
spend a few hours in the hospitable mansion 
of the Rey. 8. B. W. of F . I arrived at 
his house very early in the morning ; just be- 
fore the family assembled to perform their 
customary devotion. On the signal being 
given, the children and domestics came into 
the room where we were sitting. Among the 
latter there was a very aged black man, whom 
every one called Uncle Harry. As soonas he 
entered, I observed that Mr. W. and his lady 
treated him with marked attention and kind- 
ness. The morning was sharp and frosty, 
and Unele Harry had a chair in the corner, 
close to the fire. The portion of Scripture 
selected for the service, was the second chap- 
ter of Luke. I observed that the attention of 
Harry was deeply fixed, and he soon began 
to manifest strong emotion. The old man’s 
eye kindled as the reader went on, and when 
he came to the passage, ‘ The angel said,’ &c. 
he appeared as though his heart was attuned 
to the angelic song, and he could hardly help 
uttering a shout of triumph. There was, 
however, not the emallest ostentation of feel- 
ing, no parade of emotion, no endeavor to at- 
tract attention. He only, in a gentle manner, 
turned his face upwards, strongly clasped his 
hands as they lay in his lap, and expressed by 
his countenance the triumphant joy of his 
heart. By this time, he had interested me so 
highly, that | could not keep my eyes from 
him. I watched the continua] varying ex- 
pressions of his countenance, and saw that 
| every word seemed to strike on his heart, and 
| produce a corresponding-emotion. I thought 
| 1 would give the world if I could read the 
| Bible, just as old Harry read it. 
| thinking, and looking on with intense interest, 
| the reader came to the passage, where old 
| Simeon saw the infant Savior, and took him 
| in his arms, and blessed God, and said, ‘ Lord, 
| now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
| for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ Har- 
| ry’s emotion had become stronger and stron- 
_ger, when he was completely overpowered. 
Suddenly turning on his seat, to hide as much 
as possible his feelings, he bent forward, and 
_ burst into a flood of tears. But they were 
, tears of joy. He anticipated his peaceful 
speedy departure, and his final rest. This 
_ State of feeling continued during the remain- 
ing part of the service ; and when we arose 
from our knees, Uncle Harry’s face seemed 
literally to have been bathed in tears. 

As soon as we had risen, the old man came 
towards me with a countenance raidiant with 
joy; ‘This (said Mr. W. addressing me,) is 
| Uncle Harry.’ He reached out his hand, and 

said, ‘O! why did my God bring me here to- 
day, to hear what I have heard, and to see his 
salvation?’ Jl asked, ‘Are you ready to de- 
part, Uncle Harry, as good old Simeon was, 
/of whom we read in this chapter?’ I shall 

never forget his humble joyful submission, 

when he replied, ‘ Just whenever it shall please 
|my blessed Lord and Master.’ 
|then to go to heaven?’ ‘Through divine 
; mercy Ido” ‘What is the foundation of this 
|hope??. ‘The righteousness of my Lord and 
| Savior Jesus Christ.’ 

On perceiving that I wished to converse 
with the old mau, the Rev. Mr. W. said with 
a kindness which showed that he recognized 
Uncle larry as a Christian brother, and re- 
| spected his age, ‘Come and take your seat 
/ again, Uncle Harry, and sit up near the fire.’ 
He accepted the invitation, and on his being 
seated, | entered into conversation which af. 
_ forded me higher pleasure than I ever enjoyed 
_in the circles of fashion, beauty, wit, or learn- 
ing. I here send you some of the most inter- 
| esting particulars. 

i *How old are you Uncle Harry ?’ 











‘You hope 


| ty-nine, or thereabouts.’ 
| ‘Where were you born?’ 
— 5 eaten in Maryland.’ 
And who had ye ac 
poten you to preach the gospel to 
| ‘Ah! we had no preachers of t 
there at that time.’ : = 
‘Then it was after you left Port-tobacco 
that you embraced religion, was it ?’ : 
‘ No, sir, it was while 1 lived there—and I'll 
tell you how it was. A great many years 
ago, there was one Doctor Whitefield, that 
travelled all through this country, preaching 
the gospel every where. I dare say you have 
heard of Doctor Whitefield, he was a most pow- 
erful preacher. Well, as 1 was saying, he 


} 





While I was | 


‘ Ty 2 : ; 
Why, ag nigh as I can tell, I am now eigh- | 


eaching was so far off, that I did not hear of 
agers “4 was gone. Butnot long afterwards, 
I met with a man of my acquaintance, who 
did hear him. He told me about the sermon ; 
and what I heard opened my eyes to see that 
I was a poor lost sinner. And ever since that 
time I have been determined to seek Jesus as 
my Savior, and spend my life in his service. 

Happy Whitefield! thought I, and greatly 
honored of thy Master, who has used thee as 
his instrument for saving so many souls. 

‘ But, said 1, addressing Uncle Harry, how 
old were you then?’ 

‘Why, as nigh as I can guess, I was 16 or 
17 yéars old, 

“And have you never repented of this reso- 
lution ?’ 

“No, indeed, my master,—I have never re- 
pented of any thing, but that [have served my 
blessed Savior so poorly. _ 

‘ But have you not met with many troubles 
and difficulties by the way ?’ : 

‘Yes, indeed, master,—but out of them all 


tained help of God I continue to this day— 
Blessed be his name; He never will leave me 
nor forsake me; | have good hope of that. 
‘Well how did you obtain religious instruc- 
tion where you lived, as you say there was no 
preacher of the gospel in the neighborhood ? 
‘Why, by the mercy of my God, | learned 
to read the Bible; and that showed me the 
way to Jesus. But now I think of it; when 
the Roman Catholics heard that | was con- 
cerned about my soul, they sent for me, and 
tried mighty hard to get me to join them. 
There was a priest at Port-tobacco, whose 
name was Mr. O’Neal; he talked to me a 
great deal. I remember he said to me one 
day, ‘Harry! says he, now you are concerned 
about your soul, you must come and joia thie 
Catholic church.’ ‘ What for, said 1, Mr. O’- 
Neal?’ ‘Because, said he, it is the true church,’ 
Then said I, ‘if the Catholic church will lead 


for that’s all I want.’ And Mr. O’Neal said, 
‘if you will join the church, I will warrant that 
you shall go to heaven.’ ‘How can you do 
that, Mr. O’Neal?’ saidI. Then he told me 
a great many years ago, our Savior came Into 
this world ; and he chose twelve apostles, and 
made St. Peter their head, and the Pope suc- 
ceeded St. Peter, and so all that join the Pope, 
belong to the truechurch. Then I said,‘ why, 
how do you know that, Mr. O’Neal?’ ‘Be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘Our Savior told Peter, I give 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
whatsover you bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven; and whatsoever you loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven; And I said the 
Lord knows how it is, Mr. O’Neal; I am a 
poor ignorant creature, but it always did seem 
to me, that Peter was nothing but a man like 
the rest of the Apostles. But Mr. Neal said, 
no: he was the chief of the apostles, for our 
Savior said again;—T'houw art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my church ; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And lask- 
ed him, Now do you think Peter was that 
rock, Mr. O’Neal? He answered, to be sure 
he was. And I said again, the Lord knows 
how it is; but it never did seem so to me— 
now I think it was justso. When Peter said, 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ; 
our Savior told him thou art Peter. [While 
the old man repeated the words thou art Peter, 
he pointed his finger at me, looking me di- 
rectly in the face. but as soon as he began 
the following part of the quotation, he brought 
his hand briskly down on his ‘knee, saying 
with emphasis as he looked at himself,} and 
upon THts rock will I build my church. And 
that rock was Christ; for it is written in an- 


| corner stone, elect, precious, and he that be- 
lieveth on him shall not be confounded—and 
that corner stone is Christ. Then Mr.O’Neal 
said to me, why, Harry! where did you learn 
all that? AndI said from my Bible. Oh! 
Mr. O'Neal said, you have no business with 
the Bible, it will confuse and flustrate you. 
But I said, it tells me of my Savior. Then a 
gentleman who was sitting by, said Ah! you 
might as well let him alone, Mr. O’Neal; you 
can make nothing of him. And fiom that 
time, I never had any desire to jointhe Roman 
Catholics,’ 


This narrative, of the truth of which I cou'd 
not entertain a moment’s doubt, showed a 


with the Scriptures which truly surprised me, 
and I remarked, 

‘I suppose, Uncle Harry, you take very 

great pleasure in reading the Bible ?” 
_ *Ah! my master! when I cotld see to read, 
it was the joy of my life. But Iam old now; 
and my book is so rubbed that the print is dim, 
and I can scarcely make out to read a word’ 

On this Mr. W. said, ‘Well, Uncle Harry, 
you shall have a new Bible. Do you call, 
when you go down to town, to Mr. — , and 
he will give you a Bible, from the Bible So- 
ciety.’ 

Harry bowed and expressed gratitude for 
the kindness, but did not manifest so much 
pleasure as I expected, considering how high- 
ly he professed to value the Bible. While I 
was wondering, and rather sorrowing on this 
account, I observed the old man to be feeling 
with an air of embarrassment, in his pockets ; 
and now and then beginning to utter some- 
thing, but then suppressing his words. At 
length he pulled out an old tattered case 
which appeared to have been at least half a 
century in use, and, as he did so, observed,— 

‘This new Bible will not be of much use to 
me, because my spectacles are so bad that 
_they help me mighty little in reading.” With 
| that he opened his case, and showed a pair of 
Spectacles of the cheapest sort, of which one 
glass was broken, and the other so scratched, 
_ that it was wonderful he could see through it 


iat all. Mr. W. no sooner observed this than 
| he said,— 








‘Well, Uncle Harry, you must have a new | 





pair of spectacles. Do you call at Mr. ’s 
| Store, and tell him to let you have a pair suit- 
_ed to your age, and I will see him and settle 
| with him about it. 

} On hearing this, Harry’s eye beamed with 
‘joy, and he exclaimed, ‘Thank God !—bless 
| you master! Now I shall have comfort again 
‘reading the Bible” And I never saw a hap- 
| Pier, or a more grateful countenance. 


on would soon call to take him home, and he 


went through Maryland; but his place’ of 


the Lord has delivered me; and having ob- | 


me to Jesus, I will join it with all my heart ‘4 BRITISH OPINIONS! 


other place, Behold I lay in Zion a chief 


promptness of reply, and an acquaintance | 





must go down town, and be goy: 

On which he gave thanks to bis kin? ready 
erend friend, and invoked blessin nm. 
and on all his family. He they ‘ UPON hi, 
and taking me affectionately by the pp "Oth 
‘I never saw you before, and rs ANd, 9 
| you again in this world; but | T shalj 
| blessed minister of my blessed L 





love You re 
iter; and I hope that [ shal] meet tt My 
jhouse above. Remember and pry OU in 
old Harry !’ Y for 
I squeezed his hand, and as 
affectionate, remembrance ; a hae 
he would pray for me, and the a Sted tha 
the gospel ny then 
‘O1” said he, ‘may God Almighty y 
the dear ministers of Christ ; and ¢ eae . 
to call many poor sinners to the deay - st 
O! I dolove to hear of souls comin t me 
and it is my daily prayer, Thy bing 
and will be done on earth ‘as 6 “Ot Cy 
Heaven.’ © 18 done 
With that the old man took hic: 
confess that I have often cape ! 
him and hold communion with him to 
was such a spirit of piety about }j, 
benevolenc ; of humble zeal and feryouy 
of meekness and submission, which | 
rarely seen equalled. At the same tim 
was a degree of intelligence, ang iy 
religious knowledge, which in his onl 
really surprised and delighted inp pe 
here one of the triumphs of divine on 
was made to appreciate the value anj re 
cellency of that religion which could ti tt 
a poor slave, and so transform him thet he, 
well nigh fitted to be the companion wo 
in light and of just men made perfect, a 
have often and often prayed since | ri. * 
that after the days of my wandering shal 
over, and all the sufferings of this live 
have been endured, I may obtain the aa 
a lot in the inheritance which is pep 
have no doubt, for Uncle Harry, Parra 



















































































9 siehd published and for sale at this (fice 
‘ British Opinions of the American Col 
nization Society.” Contents :— 7 
‘4 Letter to Thomas Clarkson, by Jong 
Cropper 3 and Prejudice Vincible, or the Pru. 
ticability of conquering Prejwtice by bel 
means than by Slavery and Exile ; iy relation 
to the American Colonization Society. By 
Stuart.’ Extracts from a pamphlet oy, 
tled— Facts designed to exhibit the Real Che. 
acter and Tendency of the American Colonizs 
tion Socicty— By Crerices,’ Extracts froy 
the Anti-Slavery (London) Reporter —Exing 
from the Liverpool Mercury. 
Octavo, 36 pages. Price $5 per 100% 
cents per doz.—10 cents single, 
July 19, 1833. 


THE ABOLITIONIS1. 
No. VIII. Von I.—For Avevsr. 


HIS DAY published, The Abolitionig 
or Record of the New-England dy 
Slavery Society. Epirep sy a Conmrm 
Contents.—Colonization Society ; Dialog, 
Slavery in the United States; Letter tn 
Hon. William Jay ; Plea of Justice ; Wrighti 
Sin of Slavery ; Anti-Slavery Society at An 
herst College ; Anti-Slavery Society at One 
Institute ; Abolition of Slavery in the Bri 
Colonies ; Three Months in Jamaica; Scho 
for Colored Children ; Emancipation Concer; 
Intelligence from Liberia ; New Publication; 
New Anti-Slavery Society; The Humny 
Bird—&c, 


FAMES WIRD, 

BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 

ESPECTFULLY informs his {ne 

~ and the public that he has removei,t 
| part, his shop, from No. 67, Dock-street, 
| No. 252, S. Seventh-street, a few doors bel 
| Lombard-strect, where he trusts by streté 
|tention, to merit a continuance of their j 
| tronage. 
| BOOTS and SHOES, in the most fit 
;ionuble style, of the best materials and Wet 
/manship, made to order at the shortest not 
| Arso—Repairing of all kinds done 0 ® 
most reasonable terms. 

Philadelphia, June 29, 1833. 
| ——————a 1008 
GARRISON’S FAREW ELL ADDRES 
UST published, and for sale at the es 
| of the Liberator; by Philip A. ban 
a , Chainbers-Street, New-Y ork—J. re. 
| Philadelphia—the Farewell Address - 
‘Lloyd Garrison; delivered before the Ve 
lof color of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
| York, previous to his departure for Barf 
| {> The profits of the work will “e 
‘to the New-England Anti-Slavery S008 
| Price $6 per LOO—SI1 per dozen—or 6 
lets. single. Persons out of the city pm 
|supplied by addressing P. A. Bell, 73, © 
| bers-Street, post paid. 
| New-York, June 8, 1833. 
| MOORE & BROTHER | 
| ghee their thanks to their fea? 
and the public for their patronage, 
‘They still continue to keep on ham 
sortment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S Boots 
AND SHOES, 

Ar rari stanp—No. 163, Pine-street,s0" 
| Sixth-street. Puina perpnta, Dec. 


(P8125 CENTS ONLY PER BOS) 
UST received, and forsale by J. ‘0 yeas 
Howard Street, A’ prime lot oie 
old Soap at the above price. The ‘s 
| duced from this soap, he warrants to any 
‘point of beauty and softness, equ@ t fal 
use. Being purified by age," d to ext 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invite 6.18 
ine for themselves. Boston, July " 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


. geNTEEL PEM 

FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTE 
SONS OF COLOR. 
ch streds 

(At the corner of Leonard and Chur 
NVEW-YORK.) 
‘oe Proprietor of the above Ho af 
his sincere thanks to his frien" 
public for their liberal patronage, ne ifibet 
|past season, and solicits a continua 
‘favors; he assures them that no pal 


st fast 
| spared to render satisfnction to the Mic 
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| Presently after, he remarked that ‘the wag- | dious. 
New-York, Feb. 12th, 1833. 








